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[oe INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, will OPEN on Monday next, ant will 
continue OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. 


ROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES.—Several 


of the friends of the late Professor Edward Forbes having 
expressed a wish tod possess a Separate copy of the Portrait lately 





Is. 
Catalogue 6d. GEORGE NICOL. Secretary. 


ONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY 
CIRCUS. — EDUCATIONAL LECTURES, 1654-1855. — 

GEOLOGY and PALASONTOLOGY. On Wednesday, the 7th in- 
stant, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. BRAYLEY will 
the Concluding Lecture of the first part of this Course; and o: 
‘Wednesday the 21st, at the same hour, Pro rRYMER JONES 
will commence a Course of Ten Lectures ELEMENTARY 
ZOOLOGY. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Second 

Annual Exhibition of this Society is now Open, at the Réoms 

of the Society of Water-colour Painters, Pall Mall East, in the 

Morning from Ten to Five, and in the Evening from Seven to Ten. 
Admission, Morning 1s., Evening 6d. Catalogues 6d. 











Rane anv Fine Books. Srx Dass’ Sate. 


eartce. and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 91, *PICCA DILLY, on MONDAY, February 5, and five 
following days, SOME RARE and FINE BOOKS, froma Private 
Library, Duplicates from the Library of the Earl of Leicester at 
Holkham, &c. ; including Architectural Books—Books of Prints— 
Rare Theological and Poetical Pieces—fine copies of Purchas's 
Pilgrims, 5 vols.—Hakluyt’s Voyages, original edition—Herrera, 
Historia General, 4 vols.—Torquemada, 3 vols.—Burney’s Voyages, 
§ vols.—Billing’s Baronial Antiquities of Scotland, 4 vols.—a few 
Works on Anglo-Saxon Literature, &c. 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 





NEW AND-CHOICE BOOKS. 
AM! the Best New Works may be had in sue- 


cession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, an by all First Class Coun- 
try Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 


For Prospectuses apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 510, Now 
Oxford Street. 





Now Ready, Gratis‘and Postage# ree, tome 


LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered at greatly reduced Prices for Cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


ALSO 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES’ of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 

furnished g y in course of post. 


SCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Discount on orders— from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such ordets be not lees than Three Pounds net. They 
also allow THIRTY-THREE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
eations, for not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varnty and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 











SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 
Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of the Astronomer Royal. 


E YEAR BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 

and ART for 1855: exhibiting the most important Dis- 

coveries and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of 
Science and the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

“This book does for us What we have not done for ourselves—it 

Pos up every useful bit of information to be found in the records 

societies, or announced through scientific and news 


eigae coe 
. David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





CORRECTED TO THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, price 6s., neatly bound, 
POCKET PEERAGE and BARONET- 








'| AGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND for 1855, with 








and Histoiical Notices and all the usual lists. By 





R. coe tee of the ‘ Morning Post.’ 





“Of all the various editions of the Peerage which annually claim 











» Mr. Forster’s is the ag not solely by reason of the 
of its information, but from the clear and lucid order of 














David Bogue, Fleet Street. 








blished in the volunde Of of his “ Literary Papers,” some impres- 
sions have been taken on large India papcr, and are now ready for 
delivery. Price 5s. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


PRE FORBES MEMORIAL. 


& 
John Aikin, Esq. ..... Maj.James,R.E.,F.R.S.10 
Joshua Alder, Esq. ° F. M. Jennings, Esq. .. 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Dr. Bence Jones, F.R. 8. 3 
J. B. Jukes, Esq., F.R.S. 5 
Edwin Lankester, M.D i. 
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D.T.Ansted,Esq.,F.R.8. 
R. GodwinAusten, F.RS. 
8. 


— 
ea 


W. T. Aveline, Esq. . 
Charles Babbage, F. R. 
W. iH. Baily, Esq...... 
Rev. J. Rasteer, FR. S.. 
Admiral Sir F. Beaufort, 
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WAGED. gb: vcccecccesss 
Dr. R.G Latham,F.R.S. 3 
Charles Lindsay, Esq... 2 
Sir Charles Lyell ,F.R. $8. 5 
R. MacAndrew, F.R.S.. 5 
Ww. McAndrew, Esq. 
F. B. Mackeson, Esq. 
Theodore Martin, Esq. 
Richard Meade, Esq. .. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, 

PBB. wccce coccsese 
Professor Owen, F.R.S. 2 





PBB. occcce- v0. cb0s 
Sir HenryT.Dela Beche, 

F.R.S os. -recese 10 
tS) 






” 
Dr. Bigsby ......... 2 
Henry T. Blanford, Esq. 1 
W. T. Blanford, Esq. ee 
C. R. Bone, Esq... .. 
John Scott "Bowerbank, 
»F.RS.. 





a 
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H.W. ‘Bristow, Esq.... 
Cc. J. C. Bunbury, Esq.. 
G. Busk, Esq., F.R.S.. 

Right Hon. E. Cardwell l 
hs kB. Carpenter, M. D., 


CcCeorran 
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RB. coce cecccccee 8 

8. P. Pratt, Esq., F.R.S. 5 
Joseph Prestwich, jun., 
Eeq., F.R.8....000008 

Dr. Astley P. Price. 1 

— Ramsay,’ Esa 


PR and Reeks, 1 Esq. sel 
Lovell Reeve, Esq. coe S 


F.R.S. 
* James ‘Clark Bart., 
mat Cuming , Esq. ...++- 
John Gentinghas, tne, 
C. Darwin, ae a 
Dr. Daubeny, F.R.S. . 


Dr. Dickenson, FR... . Dr. Ronaldson..... eoee O1 
C. W. Dilke, Esq..... ++ Earl of Rosse, F.R.S. ..10 
Lewis Dillwyn, F.R.S.. J. W. Salter, Esq. ..... 1 
Rt. Hon. Earl Ducie... Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S.. 3 
snake D. Sharpe, Esq., F.R.S. 5 


F. D. Dyster, Esq. 
Sir P. Dr. W. Sharpey, an. 


RA. . 2 
Dr. William Smith.. 2 


W. W. Smyth, Esq.» 


Dr. Fitton, F.RS.....- 
Sir J. Forbes, M. D. 


F.R.S. 
w. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. 5 


> 
Dr. Francis ecccccocece Dr. Sullivan .. 
James Gardiner, Esq... Dr. Thomas Thomson, 
8. p TT 


J. ean bash F. a 
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Sir Charles Trevelyan... 5 
Charles Twamley, Esq. 2 
Alfred Tylor, Esq...... 5 
Prof. Tyndall, F.RS... 2 
Mrs. A. Fraser Tytler.. 3 
J. Van Voorst, Esq. ... 2 
T. Weaver, Esq., F. R. 8. 2 
Messrs. Williams and 


~ 








Dr. Harvey, M.R 
Prof. Henfrey, F.R. 
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Esq... 
Chas. H. L. Woodd, Esq. 
William Yarrell, Esq... 


Dr. Hooker, F.R.S.... 
L. Horner, Esq., F.R.S. 
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R. Hunt, Esa. BR. 8.. J. B. Yates, Esq. . 
R. Hutto mn, Esq. . Yorkshire Natural His- a 
T.H.Huxley,Esq. F.R.S8.5 0 tory Club .....-..... 





SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
In Twenty Vols. (price £3 11s. 6d.) cloth lettered, 


BoLwee LYTTON’S NOVELS and RO- 


MANCES, containing the following, all sold separately :— 


My Novel. 2 vols. &s. Ernest Maltrayers. 3s. 6d. 
Rienzi. 3s. 6d. Alice. 

Paul Clifford. 3s. 6d. Disowned. 3s. 6d. 

Eugene Aram. 3s. 6d. Devereux. 3s. 6d. 

Last of the Barons. Zanoni. 3s. 6d. 

Last Days of —_— "$s. 6d. Leila; or, Siege of Granada. 
Godolphin 2s. 6d. 

Pilgrims of the Rhine. 2s.6d. | Harold. 4s. 

Night and Morning. 4s. Lucretia. a 

Caxtons. 4s. Pelham. 3s. 6 


The above are all strongly bound in cloth, and form the best 
edition suitable for public, private, or select libraries.’ 

“To Bulwer, the author of ‘ Pelham,’ the ‘ Caxtons,’ and * My 
Novel,’ we assign the highest place among modern writers of fic- 
tion.”"—Biacx woop, for February. 

London: George Routledge and Co., 2, Farringdon Street. 





CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 
Now Ready, in a closely-printed Volume of 800 Pages, price Lis , 
with a Portrait of the Author, Painted by T. J. Gullick, 
(SU soGrETES of LONDON ; Exhibiting the 
most Rare and Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metro- 
polis, and its History ; with nearly Fi'ty Years’ Personal Recol- 
lections. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Editor of ‘“‘ Laconics,” “ The 
Year-book of Facts,” &c. 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 


VOLTAIRE, ROUSSEAU, &c. 
In demy 8v0, price 9s. cloth (5°0 pages), Copyright, 


Te ax of FRENCH LITERATURE in 
the Eighteenth Century. By Professor VINET of Lau- 





ne. 

yor literary estimate of Vinet see sate on his literary works 
in new number of Evinsuncu Revie 

“ This book unites many of the Consens of biography and history, 
and is rich to an povemnes Anti degree in literary, philosophical, 
and Christiancriticism.”—Baitisn QuartERcy Review. 

“ The first attempt to estimate the literary age of Fontenelle, 

Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau, a Christian point of 
view—it is a work of great interest. mt oly Baitisu Review. 

Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 
London. Hamilton, ‘Adams, and 








(PHE CRIMEA AND THE WAR. — The 


fom i of the QUARTERLY 
swt REVIEW, Nd. CXCI., 


P"Fohm Murray, AMbemarte Steet. 
Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 
(THE LIFE OF WILLIAM ETTY, R.A; 


with Extracts from his Diaries and Corres} mdence. B 
— DER GILCHRIST, of the Inner Temple, Barrleter- By 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d 


O* DISEASES OF THE LUN GS, having 
especial reference to Consumption: including Diagnosis and 
Treatment. By ANTHONY WILLIAM CLARKE, M.D. 
“ A true and faithful record of clinical experience. '—LANCET, 
London; Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet Street. 





On February Ist will be published, 8vo, price 15s. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH MARINE 

TESTACEOUS MOLLUSCA, described in their Natural 

order, on the basis of the organization of the anima's ; with Refer- 

enees and Notes on every British Species. By WILLIA 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Thisday is published, a New Edition, being the Third, of 
hg LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MABRL- 


BOROUGH. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Rart., D.C.L.. "9 
Author of the “ History = fall &. In2 vols. , 8vo, with 
Portraits and Maps, price £1 10s, 

William Black wood 2 Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Just ready, post Svo, with numerous Engravings, 10s. 6d, 
RAMBLE TaRS GH NORMAN DY; or, 
Scenes, Ch a I 
through Calvados. By Gtonae a { MUSGRAVE, M. A., Author 
of “ The Parson, Peas = Pencil,” &c. 
id Bogue, Fleet Street. 


Second = published, in 8vo, price 1s.4 


(THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES of the AGE: 


an Inaugural ture delivered at the aS er St. Mary's 
on November, 1854, ed 
TUL , D.D., s feng Primarius Prete. <7 Theo! 5 
St. Mary’s College, oe Andre 


Edinburgh : Paton and Ritchie, Hanover Street. London: 
Hamilton. Adams, and Co., 33, Paternoster Row. 


Just Published, Second ss, meee with Maps, 8vo, cloth, 
price 


N the MODE of COMMUNICATION of 
CHOLERA. By JOHN SNOW, M.D. 
The present edition contains a full account of the recent outbreak 
of cholera near Golden Square, and the result of an extended in- 
quiry, showing the propagation of this — by the impure water 
supplied to the south districts of Lond 
London: John Churchill, me ‘Barlington Street. 


Just Published, 


ANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and 
WORD BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbé BOSSUT. 
32mo, in stiff wrapper, price Is. each. 


FIRST and SECOND FRENCH READER. 
32mo, stiff wrapper, price ls. 6d. each. 
These little books will be found extremely useful to beginners in 
the study of the French language. 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


PARLEY’S ANIMALS. 

The Eleventh Edition, carefully revised, bound ‘n cloth, gilt 
edges, price 6s. with nearly 500 Engravings on Wood, 
MALES ABOUT ANIMALS. By Perer 

PARLEY, Author of “‘ Tales about Sea, Europe, Asia,” &c. 
‘A more suitable gift to children of either sex could not be 
offered.""—Unitep Service Gazette. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 




















In Two Vols. Crown 8vo, price lls. 6d., with 113 Illustrations on 
Wood, and a Copious Index, 
HE 


CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.SS.L.& E., &e., 
Author of “‘ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” 


“ All will concur in admiring the profound thought be ba has 
ennobled so many familiar things, and has even tin 
monest processes of houschold life with the hues 0! A+... ‘and 
surprise. The work deserves to be universally read.”—Bnrrrisu 
Quanterty Revirw 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





CHEAP EDITION OF “ BANCROFT’S AMERICA.” 
Now Ready, Vols. 3, 4, and 5, price 2s. 6d. each, cioth lettered, 


ANCROFTS HISTORY of AMERICA. 
“ The 10,000 subscribers to Vol. 1 and 2 of the above work are 
respectfully informed that the ae nent ye is fo r ready, 3 and any 
of the volumes may be pi 
“ Bancroft’s Colonial “History has piven Ady he himself a title 
to a place among the great historical writers of the age."—Prrs- 
corT. 
London: George Routledge and Co., 2, Farringdon Street. 


EW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just Published, Pa One Vol. i2mo, containirg 456 apenas -printed 
Pages, neatly bound. in cloth, price 5s 


‘THE LEXICON FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of English Students. By SAINT ANGE 
SIMEON, late Professor at Dee: i Shia 

a compiled on an éatirely new and original plan, 
ledge of the language. 








This Grimmar is com) 
uliar 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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Nzw Bcrirvaror Staxes, 
February 1, 1855, 


NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 


The Second Volume of Mr. JESSE'S 
oo of ENGLAND under the STUARTS; including 
rate. Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s, 
*,* A Third Volume will complete this Work. 


tt, 


The New DOMESTIC ROMANCE, entitled 
THE STEP-SON. By F.N,DYER. 2 vols,, 12s, 


mt, 


HABITS AND MEN. By Dr. Doran. 
Second Edition, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


Tv. 


HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 
from the Foundation of their Empire to the Present 
Time. Chie‘ly based upon Von Hammer. By Professor 
CREASY. Val L, 8vo, with Maps, 14s. 

*,* The Second and concluding Volume will be published 
immediately. 
* 


Part ITI. of A HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES = SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of 
Christianity. the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., 

Author of “The Bhatly and Later Puritans.” 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


*,* This Work will be _— in Eight Monthly Parts, 


WORLDS BEYOND THE EARTH. By 
MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. Small 8yo. 
[Just ready. 
vit. 


A HISTORY of MODERN ITALY, from 
the First French Revolution to the Year 1850. By 
RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON. Post 8vo, 


[Just ready, 
VItr. 


ASPEN COURT, and WHO LOST and 
WHO WON IT: A Tale of our Own Time. By SHIR- 
LEY — Author of “ Miss Violet and her Offers.” 
~3 vols. [Early next week. 


™. 


OUR CAMP in TURKEY and the WAY 
7 IT. By Mrs. YOUNG, Author of “Cutch,” “ Wes- 
tern India,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS - OF CELEBRATED CHA- 
eee: hich is first added, A LIFE of 

By ALPHONSE T DE LAMARTINE, Author 

2 = oT Hlletory 0 the Girondists.” Second Edition, 2 vols. 


xt 


The CRIMEA, the BLACK SEA, and the 


po § — ie Account of Sebastopol. By 
CHARLES Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By One of 


Them. the Author of Me, or, udice at 
Home its Victims.” 2 vols. 12s. _ 


XIrl. 
TABLE TRAITS, and Something on Them. 
By Dr. DORAN. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


: xIv. 
ASHOOTING EXCURSIONinCEYLON; 
or, the Buugalow and the Tent. By EDWARD SULLI- 
VAN, Author Ly “Rambles and Scrambles in America,” 


THE HISTORY of of | the COMMERCIAL 
INTERCOURSE between 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA, 
By Dr. HAMEL. 8vo, 14. 


xvr. 
OUR ANTIPODES; or, Residence and 


Ramble in the Anetralacian Colonies With a Glimpse 
SS Sitar ma ALE 








LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





1. : 
MOUNTAINS and MOLE-HILLIS; or, 
Recollections of a Burnt Journal. By FRANK MARRYAT. II- 
lusirated by the Author. $8vo, 2ls. 


2. 
BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE’S 


JOURNAL of his SWEDISH EMBASSY in 1653 and 1654. New 
Edition, revised by HENRY REEVE, Esq., F.8.A. 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. 


: 3. 
Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. ae issue of the Library Edition, = oo a 
Vol. I. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. ( Fol. IT. on the 28% 


Colonel MURE’S CRITICAL HISTORY 


of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. 
Second Edition. Vols.I.to III. 8yo, 36s, 


5. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY ’s POETICAL 


WORKS. Cheaper issue of the Collective Edition. Vol.I. Feap. 
8vo, Ss. 6d. (Vol, IZ. on the 28th inst. 


HOLLAND and * EVERETT'S ME. 


MOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Vols. I. and II. Post 8vo, with Portraits, &. 21s. 


7. 
The WARDEN. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 


Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


8. 
CHARLES RANDOM; or, Lunatics at 
Large. By THOMAS WHITE. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
9. 
HENRY ROGERS'’S additional ESSAYS 


from CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Vol. III., Supplementary to the First Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
10, 
SAINT LOUIS and HENRY the 


FOURTH of FRANCE. By the Rev. J. H. GURNEY, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


11, 
HUC’S CHINESE EMPIRE. Trans- 
ao the Author's ion ; with a col d Map. 2 vols. 


12, 
HORACE ST. JOHN’S Work on the 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, its History and Present State. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 21s. 


13. 
FRANCIS’S CHRONICLES and CHA- 


eo of the STOCK EXCHANGE. New Rdition. yo, 
10s 


WILSON’S BRYOLOGIA BRITAN- 


NICA. A New Edition of HOOKER and TAYLOR'S BRITISH 
MOSSES ; with 61 Plates. Svyo,42s.; with coloured Plates, £4 4s. 





1b. 
IDLE’S HINTS on SHOOTING, FISH- 
ING, &c., on SEA and LAND, and in the FRESH-WATER 
LOCHS of SCOTLAND. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


16, 
A MONTH inthe CAMP before SEBAS- 


TOPOL. By a NON-COMBATANT. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


17, 
The Rev. A. ARROWSMITH’S GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the BIBLE and APOCRYPHA. 


18, 
Mr. FYNES CLINTON’S LITERARY 


REMAINS. Edited by the Rev. C. J. FYNES CLINTON, M.A. 
Post Sv0, 92. 6d. 


rx. 

BOURNE’S TREATISE on the SCREW 
PROPELLER. A New Edition, thoroughly revised; with large 
Plates and Woodcuts. Ato, 38s. [On Monday nezt, 


THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS of MIL- 


b a3 8S PARADISE LOST: With Notes for Schools. Edited es 
W.CONNON, M.A. 12mo. On Monday neat. 


A POPULAR HARMONY OF THE 


BIBLE. By HENRY MOLINEUX WHEELER. Fcap. 8vo. 
[On Monday next, 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of EN( G. 
LisH De. BO and PHRASES 
Delton, eae SOLER, See pean a = cinventent form. 





London: Loneman, Baown, Gasen, and Lonomans, 


Just Published, with a very striking Portrait. 





Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 


Iiterary Papers 
By the late Professor EDwaRD Forsss, 
F.R.S, Selected from his Writings in the 
‘* Literary Gazette.” With a Portrait and 
Memoir. 

Contents : 


Life-Development, Geology, and Religion, 
Turkey and the East. : 

England and her Surveying Expeditions. 
The Blunders of Pseudo-Philosophers. 
Whalemen and the Whale. 

The British Museum and its Wonders. 
Science and Sport in Scandinavia. 
Sketches of Travel in America. 
Himalaya and the Tea Countries. 

. The Salt Lake and the Mormonites, 

. The Naturalist Abroad and at Home. 

. The Plants of the Sea. 


i 


i 


Small 8vo. Price 6s. 


“This effort to preserve some of the fugitive criticism of 
a distinguished natural philosopher is more successful than 
might have been expected. Something of completeness is 
imparted by bringing together papers on similar topics,”— 
Spectator. 


High as Professor Forbes stood in the esteem of his 
countrymen before, these papers, reprinted from the ‘ Lite- 
rary Gazette,’ will lead many to cherish more fondly the 
memory of one so heartily devoted to science for its own 
sake, and so eminently fitted to fire the youth of the United 
Kingdom with an ardent love of one of its most interesting 
departments, by kindling up that enthusiasm in the inquir- 
ing student which so much ennobled the labours of his own 
high but too brief career. They will present him also in a 
new light, for the genial humour which pervades the book 
must excite pleasurable surprise in those to whom he was 
personally unknown, and who were necessarily unacquainted 
with the anonymous efforts of his fluent and powerful pen. 
No one can rise from the perusal of this volume without 
being struck by the versatile talents of its gifted author— 
the vast resources of the knowledge at his command—his 
aptitude in rendering them available, and his shrewdness of 
observation. Mr. Reeve has prefaced the work with a short 
memoir of his deceased friend, and its value is much en- 
hanced by a portrait from a photograph bg Claudet.”—Cale- 
donian Mercury, 


“This very interesting collection will be acceptable to all 
the admirers of the lamented Forbes, It is not merelya 
pleasing memorial of the man, exhibiting that happy com- 
bination of originality, earnestness, humour, and generosity 
which gave his character so peculiar a charm, but contains 
much that is intrinsically and permanently valuable. Con- 
sidering indeed that these papers were probably among the 
lightest and least elaborate of his contributions to literature, 
we cannot but regard them as very remarkable productions. 
They consist of reviews, ranging over a considerable variety 
of subjects, not exclusively scientific, some of them displaying 
literary and critical powers of no common kind. The ar- 
rangement has been made with great judgment, papers on 
similar subjects following each other, so as to form a con- 
nected whole, A very striking Portrait, from a Daguerreo- 
type by Claudet, adds to the completeness and value of this 
most pleasing volume,”--Edinburgh Guardian, 





Lovet REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James 
Montgomery. olland and 
James Everett. 
and Co. 

Tux name of James Montgomery is, by com- 

mon consent, on the list of illustrious 

ts who brought honour on English litera- 
ls in the early part of this century. It was 

a brilliant epoch of poetry, when scarcely a 

month passe withoutsomenewwork, frommin- 

strels ike Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 

Scott, Byron, Campbell, Moore, Rogers, who 

have, all but the last, now passed away. 

With less genius and less skill than most of 

his contemporary bards, there was in the 

poetry of Montgomery a moral beauty, which 
rendered him with many readers the most 

ular of them all. Since Cowper, no one 
bs so nearly come up to the ideal of a Chris- 
tian poet. The religious character of his 
works narrowed the circle of his admirers, 
but where they were known this was regarded 
as their chief excellence and attractiveness. 

But it is not as a poet only that a memoir of 

Montgomery was worthy of being written. 

Throughout a long life he was distinguished 

for his public spirit, unwearied benevo- 

lence, and unaffected piety. His bio- 
graphy is that of a patriot and a Chris- 
tian, as well as of a poet and a man of 
letters. The memory of such a man the 
world would not willingly let die, and the 
appearance of the present memoir has been 
looked for with mils interest. Nor will the 
reader be disappointed. The biographers 
seem to have been intimately acquainted with 
the subject of their memoir, and display for 
his character a genial sympathy and a reve- 
rent admiration. The chief fa t of the book, 
we fear, will arise out of the very excess of 
the esteem in which the memory of “ the bard 
of Sheffield” is held by his friends. This ap- 

ars at the threshold. of the memoir, where 

is very name is sought to be magnified, by a 
reference to all the great Montgomerys who 
have figured in history. The Norman stan- 

dard, we are told, was gallantly borne by a 

kinsman of the Conqueror at Westin 8, and 

the name of Montgomery appears in the list 
of tenentes in ecapite in Doomsday Book. 

Other Montgomerys are immortalized in the 

ballads of the Battle of Otterburne and of 

Chevy Chase. After many details of noble 

and distinguished ee the bio- 

gomers drop down to less romantic re- 
cords with the remark, ‘“‘ We must now turn 
awhile to the history of humbler bearers of 

> honoured name,” The poet did indeed 
write of “the world before the flood,” but we 
hardly think his biographers need have gone 

80 far back even as the Conquest. ad 

Montgomery written his own memoir he 

would have rejected such heraldic distinction, 

with which he had no relation, and with Cow- 
per have said— Fi 
“ My boast is not that I derived my birth 
From loins enthroned, or rulers of the earth ; 
But higher still my proud pretensions rise, 
The son of parents passed into the skies,” 
James Montgomery was born in 1771, at 
ne, in Ayrshire. His father, who was a 

Moravian minister, had the pastoral charge 

of asmall congregation of the United Bre- 

in that town. At four years of age he 
returned with his parents to the north of Ire- 
land, of which they were natives. On the 
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Vols. I. and II. Longman 
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subsequent removal of his father to the West 
Indies, as a missionary, young Montgomery 
was sent to Fulneck, the Moravian settlement 
near Leeds, it being the rule among the 
brethren to provide for the education of the 
children of their missionaries. In recording 
the incidents of the poet’s boyhood, copious 
details are given as to the history and the 
principles of the Moravians. To general 
readers much of this part of the book at first 
seems superfluous and out of place, but it 
must be remembered that the book is profes- 
sedly areligious as well as aliterary biography. 
At Fulneck James Montgomery remained 
some years, the intention being to have him 
trained for the Christian ministry. The boy’s 
studies were too desultory and his tastes too 
speculative to admit of this plan being carried 
out. After repeated admonitions, on the 
score of indolence and inattention, the bre- 
thren in charge of the school resolved to di- 
vert the boy from the “ daydreams” in which 
he indulged, by apprenticing him in business. 
He was accordingly placed with a worthy 
man, who kept a retail shop in a neighbouring 
village. The next movement of the boy is 
thus narrated in his own words :— 

“ Here—at Mirfield—having very little to do 
but to amuse myself, I grew more unhappy and 
discontented than ever: in an evil hour I deter- 
mined to break loose and see the world. I was 
not bound [by indentures of apprenticeship] to my 
master, and knew that, if I left him, the Moravians 
could not compel me to return to him, though I was 
only sixteen years old. You will smile, and won- 
der too, when I inform you that I was such a 
fool as to run away from my master, with the 
clothes on my back, a single change of linen, and 
three and sixpence in my pocket. I had just got 
a new suit of clothes; but as I had only been a 
short time with my good master, I did not think 
my little services had earned them. I therefore 
left him in my old ones ; and thus, at the age of 
sixteen, se out James Montgomery, to begin the 


world !’’ 


The runaway, who had never thought be- 
forehand where he would go, slept that night 
at Doncaster, and the next at Wentworth. 
Here a tradesman from the adjoining village 
of Wath heard his story, and offered him 
employment, provided he got the consent of 
his former master, and the brethren at Ful- 
neck. This was obtained, and he served for 
a year in Mr. Hunt’s humble shop, a position 
not preferable to his former one, except that 
he felt the pleasure of liberty, and saw less 
difficulty in the way of any future movement. 


‘‘ Although but little more than eighteen years 
of age, Montgomery was remarkably grave, seri- 
ous, and silent ; exemplarily steady and industri- 
ous in his situation, rarely associating with any of 
the villagers, but devoting the whole of his leisure 
hours to reading and the composition of poetry. 
It will readily be supposed that an important per- 
sonage to him would be a bookseller, because this 
profession was associated in his mind with the 
publication of verse, with all its splendid and flat- 
tering concomitants. Such a friend he found in 
a Mr. Brameld, who kept a small stationer’s shop 
at Swinton, adjacent to Wath. With him Mont- 
gomery soon formed an acquaintance, which 
aw | to flatter and stimulate the genius of the 
youthful poet. It should be mentioned, as credit- 
able to his industry and prudence, that, with the 
exception of these visits to Swinton, and once 
when called upon by a Moravian friend, he never 
spent an evening out of his master’sjhouse. Hav- 
ing resided about a year at this place, his way to 
London was ga by the transmission of a 
volume of his M . poetry, accompanied by a letter 
from Brameld te Harrison, the bookseller in 
Paternoster-row : in a few days the poet followed, 
leaving with regret the family of Mr, Hunt, where 





he had been treated with the utmost attention and 
kindness,” 


In a letter to his friend, Joseph Aston, 
written in 1798, Montgomery describes the 
feelings and aspirations of his early youth, 
which sufficiently explain his restiveness un- 
der the monotonous and sombre routine of 
Moravian fellowship. 

“T will not presume to suppose I was born a 
poet ; but I was most certainly born a dissatisfied 
being, whom nothing but poetic feelings and poetic 
fame could gratify. At school, almost as early as 
I can remember, I wooed the Muses ; before I was 
ten years old, I had written a little volume of 
rhymes ; at the age of twelve, I had filled two large 
ones with the abortions of my brain ; and at four- 
teen, I had composed an heroi-comic poem, in 
three books, containing above a thousand lines, in 
imitation of Homer’s [battle of the] ‘ Frogs and 
Mice.’ Unfortunately for my peace of mind, I 
was encouraged by partial and flattering friends to 
proceed in my career: I ought to have had a 
strait waistcoat and straw, instead of the enco- 
miums which were lavished upon me. Fired with 
an enthusiasm which nothing but the fond hopes 
of an immortal fame could have inspired in the 
bosom of a giddy school-boy, and flushed almost to 
madness with the success of my first flights, I de- 
termined to rival—nay, outshine—every bard of 
ancient or modern times! I have shed many a 
tear in reading some of the sublimest passages in 
some of our own poets, to think that I could not. 
equal them. I planned and began at least a dozen 
epic poems, each to [consist of] as many books, 
I cannot help smiling many a time, when I am 
rummaging over the warehouse of my brain, to 
find among the lumber these unfortunate embryos. 

‘* After a long and difficult choice, I at length 
pitched upon the subject of the wars in the reign 
of Alfred the Great.” 


The visit to London enlarged the young 
poet’s knowledge of life, but led to nothing 
immediately encouraging, either for fame or 
fortune. 

‘* Among the visitors at Harrison’s shop was 
I. D’Israeli, at that time inclined to poetry, after- 
wards author of the ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
and other delightful works of the same class. 

“There was another visitor of a far different 
character, whom Montgomery was wont sometimes 
to recal in after life—the celebrated William Hun- 
tington, the converted ‘ coal-heaver,’ once a popular 
but eccentric preacher in Gray's Inn Chapel. 
Montgomery described him as a short, stiff, elderly 
man, with a dark-red face, grave and quiet in his 
manner. His redoubtable compeer in the Cal- 
vinistic pulpit, Timothy Priestley, a brother of the 
well-known philosopher of the name, having pub- 
lished in his ‘ Looking-Glass’ something offensive 
to ‘S. S.,’ the ‘Sinner Saved,’ as Huntington 
called himself, the latter turned the reflection 
against his opponent in a pamphlet entitled 
‘Timothy shaved hy his own Glass.’ 

‘“‘ Mrs, Charlotte Lenox, author of the ‘ Female 
Quixote,’ and several other works, but better re- 
membered now as having enjoyed the friendship 
of Dr. Johnson, was an occasional visitor at the 
same shop; and, as the first literary lady the 

outhful poet had seen, his curiosity was stimulated 
by her history and her appearance, and his feel- 
ings were gratified by being allowed to escort her 
to her carriage in the street.” 


Montgomery returned disheartened and 
sad to Yorkshire, and, after some less conge- 
nial occupations, he was engaged with Joseph 
Gales, of Sheffield, printer, bookseller, auc- 
tioneer, and publisher of a journal of liberal 
politics, the ‘ Sheffield Register.’ 

‘Soon after Montgomery's settlement at Shef- 
field, there came to solicit employment with Mr. _ 
Gales, as a bookbinder, ‘a Bnnieg ye 

With extraordin e ws,’ Ww 
himself Johnson, yy been 
Spence, of York. It afterwards 
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the real name of this individual, who soon left 
Sheffield, ws Tegg—the poet always believing him 
to be the same person afterwards so well known as 
a London bookseller. Montgomery lived to verify 
this opinion. Mr. Tegg died April 21, 1846, aged 
seventy ; and, in a brief notice of his enterprising 
and successful career, which was published in 
various newspapers at that time, his employment 
in the office of Mr. Gales was distinctly mentioned. 

“Tt may also be mentioned, that he accidentally 
saw at this period a poem, the author of which was 
destined to take no mean rank in that ‘living 
choir’ whose songs presently charmed the new 
century, and nearly the whole of whom he outlived. 
Among the compositors in Mr. Gales’s printing- 
office was one who had been engaged in ‘setting 
up’ the matter of the first edition of Rogers's 
‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ the proof sheets of which, 
in quarto size, he had with him. In this shape 
Montgomery first read an exquisite work, the 
quiet and varied beauties of which he probably 
learnt to admire more, after his own taste and 
judgment had become more matured and chastened 
than they were at this early and enthusiastic 
period of his life. This ‘press copy’ had no 
author's name; and all that its owner knew on 
that subject was the rumour, in the London estab- 
lishment where he had worked, that the poem was 
written by ‘one Parson Harrison !’” 

The politics of the ‘ Register’ were consi- 
dered too revolutionary for those days, and 
Gales had to escape to America to avoid a 
criminal prosecution. Young Montgomery, 
upon this, resolved to continue the paper un- 
der the name of the ‘ Sheffield Iris,’ his pro- 
spectus disarming - sage by its tone of 
loyalty and moderation. ough conducted 
with great caution, and maintaining political 
opinions which are now universally approvedof, 

e spirit of the ‘Iris’ was too much in advance 
of the times, and the editor was twice sent to 
gaol for sedition. He was thus one of the 
early aay ery of that freedom of the press 
which he lived to see firmly established in 
England, and which is found to be the best 
safeguard both of public order and public 
liberty. Mr. Montgomery’s imprisonment 
in Lancaster Gaol did not impair his useful- 
ness, nor diminish the esteem with which he 
was = by his fellow-citizens of Shef- 
field. For man — he continued to edit 
his paper with ability and genius, and his po- 
sition brought him in contact with many per- 
sons of note. A most interesting episode of 
this period of his life was his acquaintance 
with cis eer 

** Montgomery ly mentioned with great 
complacency the fact that Francis Leggit Chantrey 
was not only first introduced to the public through 
the medium of the ‘Iris,’ but that some of t 
notices of his ability which appeared in that journal 
were singularly prophetic of his future renown. 
In the preceding year, Chantrey had visited Shef- 
field during the recess of the Royal Academy, at 
which time he advertised his intention of employing 
his vacation in painting the portraits, or modelling 
the features, of his townsmen ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the cheapness and the novelty of this twofold 
temptation, he painted few portraits, and only 
executed two or three busts at this time. * * * 

‘*Chantrey was then scarcely known, even in 
Sheffield; and as a sculptor he had executed 
nothing except the two busts alluded to, and 
another of Mr. Hunt, a painter, and those only in 
clay. He was painting half portraits in oil, the 
size of life, at four guineas each ! 

**It was at this period that Chantrey painted 
= excellent atanen: Montgomery from which 

i to the first volume of these 
Memoirs of ae was taken.” 

In 1806 Mon ery Peers mere ‘ The Wan- 
derer in Swi ¢ first of his poems 
which attracted general notice. It was m 

~-rably noticed in the ‘Eclectic Review 





then a high literary authority, the names of 
Robert Hall, John Foster, Olinthus Gregory, 
and Adam Clarke being among its conductors. 
With these and other eminent men the poet 
became acquainted, and was soon enrolled as 
one of the regular contributors. Most of his 
prose writings, in the form of critical essays, 
appeared in this periodical. The works of 
Scott, Campbell, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Crabbe, Moore, and other —_ of that time, 
were successively reviewed by him. Mean- 
while a severe criticism on his own poetry ap- 
peared in the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ It was 
generally admitted that an unjust severity 
was displayed in that article, and the predic- 
tion of the reviewer, that the name of the poet 
would be forgotten in three years, proved sig 
nally fallacious. Byron, who had himself 
fallen under the same critic’s lash, made a 
generous allusion to the attack on Montgo- 
mery in his ‘Bards and Reviewers.’ And in 
the note to the passage, he says:—‘‘ Poor 
Montgomery, though praised by every Eng- 
lish review, has been bitterly reviled in the 
‘Edinburgh.’ After all, the bard of Sheffield 
is a man of considerable genius; his ‘ Wan- 
derer in Switzerland’ is worth a thousand 
‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ and at least fifty ‘degraded 
epics.’”” Walter Scott also sent to the young 
poet a complimentary message, evidently in- 
tended to prevent the notion of his sympathy 
with the snes article, and feta ans 1 on 
the appearance of a review of his own ‘ Don 
Roderick’ in the ‘ Iris,’ he wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Montgomery :— 


‘* Walter Scott to James Montgomery. 
“ Ashestiel, Aug. 8, 1811. 

‘« Sir, —I am favoured with a copy of your paper 
in which you have been so good as to insert an 
extract from a late poetical attempt of mine with 
a very flattering introduction. I the more readily 
embrace the opportunity of returning thanks for 
your public attention that I have been long desirous 
of an opportunity of expressing the pleasure I have 
received from your own poetry, and the interest I 
have taken in it. I assure you, sir, that having 
come late as a candidate into the literary world, 
and being somewhat philosophical respecting po- 
pular applause, I am doubly sensible of the value 
of the approbation of a man of talents, and that I 


am res ully, ’ 
‘* Your obliged, humble servant, 


‘© Water Scort. 
“Mr, Montgumery, Sheffield.” 


We give here other letters, received by him 
from some of the distinguished poets of the 
time. When on a visit to London, in 1808, 
he saw Bloomfield, the author of ‘The Far- 
mer’s Boy,’ then in narrow circumstances, 
and supporting himself by working with 
joiners’ tools. Om dhl from himan 
£olian harp, which he always highly valued. 
Bloomfield wrote this letter in forwarding the 
instrument to Sheffield :— 


** Robert Bloomfield to James Montgomery. 
“London, May 26, 1809. 

‘* Dear Sir,—Upbraid me not, if you can help 
it, for my extreme tardiness. I have had some of 
the worlds cares to buffet with—a long and severe 
theumatic winter, and a total privation of the 
strength and resolution to attend to music or 
poetry—add to this, my son with a broken leg, 
which, considering it was that which had been long 
lame, and must continue so, has been as far re- 
stored as reason could crave. He is well, and his 
father is alive again. 

** You know the nature of the instrument I send, 

pnd therefore I only observe, that if when placed 
under the lifted sash, or just inside, so as to con- 
duct a current of air through the strings, it should 
not play satisfactorily, then take off the top board 
and place the harp alone on the broadest edge with 





the strings rising nearly perpendicularly over each 
other, and close to an inlet made by lifting the sash 
about an inch. I have no doubt that it will per. 
form; but I should be glad to hear of any intima- 
tions to that effect, at any convenient time. I 
have been informed that you too have been out of 
health, or spirits, or both—I know not which, but 
hope to hear a good account. 

‘*Your harp, I doubt, is too short to admit of 
larger strings ; but you may possibly enjoy quite 
as much the extreme softness of the smaller ones: 
that you may, is my hope: and that you may find 
some amusement from a thing so frail, and not 
suffer it to be a ‘Harp of Sorrow,’ is my ardent 
desire. What is sang * in about? will not this 
delightful season set you a-going again? Whether 
it does or not, I remain, sir, 

‘* Your humble servant, 
‘*Ros. BLOOMFIELD.” 

About the same time he received a commu- 
nication from Coleridge, in reference to the 
intended publication of the ‘ Friend,’ the first 
number of which appeared in June, 1809.- 

“8. T. Coleridge to James Montgomery. 

‘*Dear Sir,—In desiring a small packet of these 
prospectuses to be sent to you from Leeds, I have 
presumed less on myself than on our common 
friend, Mrs. Basil Montague ; but, believe me, by 
more than by either I have been encouraged by 
my love and admiration of your works, and my 
unfeigned affectionate esteem of what I have been 
so often and so eloquently told by Mrs. M. of your 
life and character. Conscious how very glad I 
should be to serve you in any thing, I apply with 
less discomfort to you in behalf of my own con- 
cerns. What I wish is simply to have the pro- 
spectuses placed and disposed among such places 
and persons as may bring the work to the notice 
of those whose moral and intellectual habits ma 
render them desirous to become subscribers. 
know your avocations, and dare not therefore ask 
you for an occasional contribution. I have re 
ceived promises of support from some respectable 
writers, and, for my own part, am prepared to 
play off my whole power of acquirements, such as 
they are, in this work, as from the main pipe of 
the fountain. 

‘*Tf choice or chance should lead you this way, 
you will find both here and at Greta Hall, Kes 
wick, house-room and heart-room ; for I can add 
Robert Southey’s and William Wordsworth’s names 
to my own, when I declare myself with affectionate 
respect, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

“S$, T. CoLERIDGE. 

“Grasmere, Kendal.” 

At a later period he corresponded fre- 
quently with Southey, some very character- 
istic letters from whom are given in the work. 
We quote part of one, written in the begin- 
ning of 1812, in which he refers to his own 
health and way of life :— 


“ Robert Southey to James Montgomery. 
a “ Keswick, Jan. 2, 1812, 
“My dear Montgomery,—You talk of yourself 
and of me in terms of comparison upon which I 
must not comment, lest you should be as much 


pained by the comment as I am by the text. Let 
that pass. If I had not admired your poetry, and 
felt it, and loved it, and loved you for its sake, I 
should not so often have thought of you, and 
spoken of you, and determined to see you, nor 
have broken through the belt of ice at last. 
‘¢You wish me a sounder frame, both of body 
and mind, than your own. My body, God be 
thanked! is as convenient a tenement as its occt- 
pier could desire. When you see me you wil 
fancy me far advanced in consumption, so little is 
there of it; but there has never been more: and 
though it is by no means unlikely (from fi 
predisposition) that this may be my appointed 
it is not at all the more oe _——— of a 
and hu appearance. I am in far more 
of ten fh from which nothing but perpe 
tual self- ement, and the fortunate circull- 
stances of my life and disposition, preserve me. 
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* * * * * 


“That I am a very happy man I owe to m 
early marriage. When little more than one-and- 
twenty, I married under circumstances as singular 
as they well could be—and, to all appearances, as 
improvident ; but from that hour to this, I have 
had reason to bless the day. The main source of 
disquietude was thus at once cut off; I had done 
with hope and fear upon the most agitating and 
most important action of life, and my heart was at 
rest. Several years elapsed before I became a 
father ; and then the keenest sorrow which I ever 
endured was for the loss of an only child, twelve 
months old. Since that event I have had five 
children, most of whom have been taken from me. 
Of all sorrows these are the most poignant ; but I 
am the better for them, and never pour out my 
soul in prayer without acknowledging that these 
dispensations have drawn me nearer to God.” 


We quote a fow sentences from another 
long letter, in which Southey speaks of his 
poetical studies :— 


‘‘T know not how it was that in my youth the 
mythologies and superstitions of various nations 
laid strong hold on my imagination and struck deep 
root in it; so that before I was twenty, one of my 
numerous plans was that of exhibiting the most 
striking fiction of each ina long poem. Thalaba 
and Kehama are the fruits of that early plan. 
Madoc partakes of it, but only incidentally. If I 
had’ gained money as well as reputation by these 
poems, the whole series would ere this have been 
completed. Do not misunderstand me—when I 
talk of gaining money, nothing more is meant than 
supporting myself by my labours; and the literal 
truth is, that for many years I did not write a line 
of poetry, because I could not afford it! ‘Ke- 
hama’ was written before breakfast in hours bor- 
towed from sleep ; and so is ‘ Pelayo,’ as far as it 
has yet proceeded. The world is brightening upon 
menow. I get well paid for prose; and yet even 
in this the capricious humour of the times is appa- 
rent. Some of the best years of my life have been 
devoted to the ‘ History of Portugal and its De- 
pendencies,’ in a series of works of which only one 
volume is yet before the public, but upon which as 
much labour and scrupulous research has been 
bestowed as ever was or will be given to historical 
compilation. These works will scarcely, while I 
live, pay for their own materials; whereas I might 

employed, if I chose, from morning till night in 
reviewing the productions of Messrs. Tag, Rag, 
and Bobtail, at ten guineas per sheet. 

“From the age of eight, my heart was set upon 
poetry, a passion owing, in the first instance, to 
Shakspeare, and which would have taken a dra- 
matic turn, if it had not soon been diverted by our 
execrable modern versions of Tasso and Ariosto, 
and then fixt by Spenser, for whom I have as 
entire a love as you can have—and if you had not 
loved him as I do you would not have spoken of 
Una. No writer has ever given me such hours 
and days of intense delight as Spenser. Before I 
was fifteen I had resolved to finish the ‘Faérie 
Queene.’ Three cantos of the intended continua- 
tion was part of a huge pile which some years ago 
I committed to the flames.” 


At the house of Basil Montague, at Mer- 
ton, he once met the celebrated Dr. Parr, of 


= following striking notice is re- 


“Tt was on a Sunday evening, and a goodly 
company of intelligent persons of both sexes were 
Present : the Doctor, who was expected, came 
sailing into the room in full canonicals. When he 

taken his seat in the splendid apartment, and 
surrounded as he was by a considerable number of 
, his pipe was brought, and several fair hands 

Were presently on the alert to reach him the tobacco, 
a &c., whose owners were doubtless anything 
but fond of either the sight or the smell of the 
Yolume of smoke which was soon after emjtted. 
t was not this gentle demonstration of homage 
and adalation on the part of the sex, so natural 
aad amiable in itself, that so much impressed 


Montgomery at the moment, as his own reflection 
on the conduct of the individual to whom it was 
paid :—‘ And is Dr. Parr,’ said our friend to him- 
self, ‘really so great a man, that it is immaterial 
whoever else be annoyed so that his comfort be 
secured? Or is he so little a man that he cannot, 
even under such circumstances as these, forego the 
usual indulgence of his fondness for smoking?’ 
The poet, at a subsequent period, met the old 
Grecian at the residence of Mr. Roscoe in Liver- 
pool, where he was accommodated with a ‘smoking 
room,’ after, as the story goes, having driven from 
the house by his fumes Sir J. E. Smith, who seems 
to have had no taste for any of the modes of 
‘exhibiting’ the Indian weed, except that which in 
the catalogue of the botanist presents ‘ Tabacum’ 
as a species of plant belonging to the genus ‘ Nico- 
tiana.’ On this occasion, the Rev. Dr. Raffles 
and George Bennet, Esq., were present ; the 
former encountering boldly, and, as Montgomery 
thought, with great advantage in the argument, 
Dr. Parr’s advocacy of cock-fighting and bull- 
baiting. When the company went into Roscoe's 
library, Parr seated himself on a chair, drew it 
near the fire, and turned his back upon every other 
person present. On seeing this, Montgomery said 
to himself, ‘I'll try if I cannot move him into a 
less unsocial position ;’ and thereupon he plied the 
Doctor with such a close volley of conversation, 
that presently he began to wheel about in order to 
face the enemy, to the satisfaction of those who 
not only enjoyed the loquacity of the speakers, but 
seemed to guess aright as to the circumstance 
which occasioned its display.” 


The only other extract for which we can 
afford room is the memorandum of a con- 
versation with one biographers, on the lec- 
tures of Campbell and of Coleridge, at the 
Royal Institution :-— 


** Montgomery. I heard Campbell deliver one of 
his Lectures on Poetry at the Royal Institution 
before one.of the most brilliant audiences I ever 
saw: assembled on such an occasion. 

‘¢ Holland. Was Lord Byron present ? 

** Montgomery. He did not make his appearance 
that evening, and I was disappointed in the expec- 
tation I had entertained of seeing him. You 
could not look upon the company without reco- 
gnising some individual eminent in rank, or dis- 
tinguished in literature: but the moment the lec- 
turer began, I had no longer a disposition to regard 
the celebrities about me. He read from a paper 
before him ; but in such an energetic manner, and 
with such visible effect, as I should hardly have 
supposed possible. His statements were clear, his 
style elegant, and his reasoning conclusive. After 
having wound up the attention of his hearers to 
the highest pitch, brought his arguments to a 
magnificent climax, and closed with a quotation 
from Shakspeare, in his best manner, off he went, 
like a rocket! This lecture was the more striking, 
from its contrast with that delivered by Coleridge 
the evening before from the same rostrum. In 
the former case, the lecturer, though impressing 
us at once, and in a high degree, with the power 
of genius, occasionally accompanied the most 
sublime but inconclusive trains of reasoning with 
the most intense—not to say painful—physiogno- 
mical expression I ever beheld; his brows being 
knit, and his cheeks puckered into deep triangular 
wrinkles, by the violence of his own emotions. 
But, notwithstanding the frequent obscurity of 
his sentiments, and this ‘ painful’ accompaniment, 
when the lecture closed, you could not say you 
had been disappointed. 

“ Everett. What were the subjects of the lec- 
tures ? 

“‘ Montgomery. Campbell’s was on the French 
and English rhyming tragedies, and Coleridge’s 
on Greek tragedy. 

** Holland, I think Campbell has the best ma- 
naged powers of any living poet, and exceeds 
Coleridge as much in taste as he is inferior to him 
in the deep pathos of pure genius. 

“ Montgomery. I believe that is about the fact :" 


ridge too often leaves splendid attempts incom- 
plete: the former, when I heard him, seemed like 
a race-horse, starting, careering, and coming in 
with admirable effect: the latter resembled that of 
one of the King’s heavy dragoons, rearing, plung- 
ing, and prancing in a crowd, performing grand 
evolutions, but making little or no progress. 

‘* Everett. It is to be regretted that Campbell 
has not published his lectures. 

“Montgomery. I believe they have been pur- 
chased by Colburn, and are to appear in the ‘ New 
Monthly Magazine.’ 

‘‘ Everett, What is your opinion of his ‘ Speci- 
mens of the British Poets ?’ 

‘* Montgomery. His Essay on English Poetry, 
comprised in the first volume, is admirable ; his 
selections are good, and some of them rare; aud 
you are sorry that his critical remarks are so brief 
on several of the authors of his ‘Specimens.’ I 
was requested to review the work for the ‘ Eclectic,’ 
but declined the task. 

‘*Montgomery was introduced to Campbell at 
jhe close of the lecture, as he had previously been 
to Coleridge, who pressed him to spend a day at 
Highgate. 

The present volumes only bring the life of 
the poet down to the year 1812. The ‘ World 
before the Flood’ was published the year pre- 
viously, but on this and Montgomery’s other 
poems we reserve any remarks until the bio- 
graphy is further advanced. Of the length 
of the work it is needless for us to complain. 
We should have liked the memoir more 
condensed, but we can scarcely blame au- 
thors for meeting the demand for copious de- 
tails in popular biography. 








A Handbook of Proverbs, comprising Ray’s 
Collection, with a Complete Alphabetical 
Index, and-Additional Proverbs and Sen- 
tences. Collected by Henry G. Bohn. H. 
G. Bohn. 

Proressor TRENCH, in his entertaining and 

hilosophical treatise on ‘The Lessons in 
| ome s, has remarked that these sayings, 
while enjoying popular currency, have been 
always precious to the true intellectual aristo- 
cracy of a nation. Aristotle made a collection 
of them in his time; the readers of Don 

Quixote know how much Cervantes regarded 

the proverbs of his country; and our own 

Shakspeare enriches his pages with many an 

example of English mother wit and wisdom. 

In the too frequent use of proverbs, whether 

in writing or in conversation, there may be 

impropriety of taste, but none can study too 
much the experience of human nature and of 
human life, expressed in these national and 
popular sentences. Of the nature of proverbs 
many definitions have been offered, but it is 
not of much consequence to have any rigid 
and formal interpretation of the word. It 
has been said that three things go to make up 
a proverb—shortness, sense, and salt, quali- 
ties analogous to those which Martial long 
ago described as essential to a good epi- 
gram.— 
“ Omne epigramma sit instar apis; aculeus illi, 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui. 
: i i s, li ave all, 
I eiing, and honey, soda body ema 

Ray’s notion of a proverb was—“a short 

sentence or phrase in common use, containing 

some trope, figure, homonymy, rhyme, or 
other novity of expression.” It is on ‘ Ray’s 

Collection of English Proverbs’ that the pre- 

sent volume is ae. T ~" —_ consists 

of 580 pages, the text o occupying 
nearly fhm and the rest of the book con- 
taining an alphabetical index, with numerous 





whatever Campbell undertakes he finishes ; Cole- 











additional. proverbs, maxims, and sentences 
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interspersed, gathered by the editor from a 


variety of sources. Ray's collection was first 
published in 1670, and has been frequently 
reprinted, with additions and improvements. 
The author's prefaces, and those of subsequent 
editors are here given, in which the original 
sources whence the materials were derived 
are enumerated. In the early part of the vo- 
lume the arrangement of the proverbs is left, 
as in the text of Ray, and to each a reference 
is made in the index, where alphabetical order 
is alone regarded. The attempt to classify all 
proverbs is raged vain, but hee he rag 
convenience in the groups gathere ay, 
under such heads as ‘ Provehe er ‘ 
health, diet, and physic,’ ‘ Proverbs relating 
to love, wedlock, and women,’ and ‘ Proverbs 
relating to husbandry, weather, and the sea- 
sons.’ We give some of the proverbs that re- 
late to ademmeder — 
“ If Candlemas-day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another fight ; 
Ifon Candlemas-day it be shower and rain 
Winter is gone, a will not come again.” 
“ February fills the dike, be it black or be it white, 
But if it be white it’s the better to like.” 
“ The hind had as lief see his wife on the bier 
Than that Candlemas-day should be bright and clear.” 
* When Candlemas-day is come and gone 
The snow lies on a hot stone.” 
“On Candlemas-day you must have half your straw and half 
your hay.” 
_ The editor justly observes that omissions, 
imperfections, and redundancies are insepa- 
rable from a work of this kind, but he oA 
reason to claim for the present collection the 
distinction of being the most comprehensive 
and complete volume of proverbs yet pub- 
lished in the English language. It is by far 
the best and fullest collection with which we 
are acquainted, and forms a rich storehouse of 
instruction and amusement. The additional 
roverbs and sentences collected by Mr. 
hn are the fruit of much reading and in- 
dustry, while judgment is shown in selecting 
from abundant materials. 








Knowledge is Power. A View of the Pro- 
ductive Forces of Modern Society, and the 
Results of Labour, Capital, and Skill. By 


Charles Knight. Murray. 
Mr. Kyicut’s book is a Listo of modern 
civilization, in so far as it results from the 
development of national wealth and the pro- 
gress of science. All the triumphs of modern 
art and skill are duly chronicled, and the me- 
chanical and commercial arrangements are 
described, which mark the superiority of the 
present over former ages of the world. The 
of political economy is also recorded, 
ut to this less prominence is given than to 
changes that have proceeded from the inde- 
pendent genius or combined industry of the 
people. i truth, the advancement of that 
power which arise8 from knowledge has often 
taken place not by aid of, but in spite of 
rulers and governments. Political reform has 
followed in the path of material improve- 
ments. The inventions of modern times are 
continually supplying new material an- 
tees, not only for the physical well-being, but 
for the social and political amelioration of 
mankind. The headings of two of the chap- 
ters of Mr. Knight’s treatise will exhibit th 

— of — influences :— 
“ Chapter .—Invention of printing— 
Effects of that art—A dail asepape— 


Provincial newspapers — News-writi f 
pro poriode—-Changes in the chacusten 
| hewspapers—Steam conveyance—Elec- 

- trie telegraph—Organization of a London 





newspaper-office—The printing-machine— 

wre aper-machine—Bookbinding—Paper- 

uty. 

“Chapter XXII.—Power of skill—Cheap 
roduction—Population and production— 
artial and temporary evils—Intelligent 

labour—Division of labour—General know- 

ledge—‘ The Lowell Offering’—Union of 
forces.” 

From this part of the book we give one ex- 

tract, on topics of universal interest, the 

newspaper and the electric telegraph :-— 

“* At the beginning of the present century the 
public used to look with wonder upon their ‘folio 
of four pages,’ and contrast it with the scanty 
chronicles of the days of Charles II. and Anne. 
We of the present time, in the same way, contrast 
our newspapers with the meagre records of the be- 
ginning of the century. The essential difference 
has been produced by steam navigation, by rail- 
ways, by the extension of the post, dependent upon 
both applications of steam, and by the electric te- 
legraph. The same scientific forces and adminis- 


| trative organization that bring the written news 


from every region of the earth, re-convey the 
printed news to every region. It is sufficient to 
glance at the lists of foreign mails, and the low 
rates of postage from the United Kingdom, to see 
the enormous extent of that intercourse which 
enables our government, by the packet service, to 
transmit a letter for sixpence to the British West 
Indies, to Hong Kong, to our North American co- 
lonies, to Belgium; to nearly all the German 
States, by an uniform British and foreign rate, for 
eightpence ; to France, eria, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, for tenpence ; to the Italian States for a trifle 
more ; to Turkey in Europe for one shilling and 
five pence ; and to India for one shilling and ten- 
pence. With this certain and rapid intercourse, it 
is not likely that the least enterprising newspaper 
editor would have to repeat the doubt of L’Es- 
trange, who says, ‘Once a week may do the busi- 
ness ; yet if I shall find, when my hand is in, and 
after the planting and securing my correspondents, 
that the matter will fairly furnish more, I shall 
keep myself free to double at pleasure.’ 

“ Tt is the external communication so wonderful 
in our own times, we repeat, which has chiefly 
changed the character of our newspapers. When 
we read in a London daily paper the one line,— 
‘The Overland Mail—by electric telegraph,’—we 
have two facts of the highest significance. ‘The 
Overland Mail’ would appear, of itself, a marvel 
great enough for one age. The Overland Mail has 
brought London within a month of Bombay. It 
has joined India most effectually to England for all 
commercial and state pu . It gives us the 
news of India, by the aid of the electric telegraph, 
in as little time as we ordinarily received news from 
Vienna at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The steamer and the electric telegraph made the 
blood of England beat quicker in every heart, when 
our newspapers recorded, on the 13th of November, 
the most sanguinary and heroic battle of modern 
times, fought in the Crimea only a week previous. 
When Marlborough was setting out for his cam- 
paign of 1709, and so many political, if not pa- 
triotic, hopes, were fixed upon the probable issue, 
‘The Tatler,’ then a newspaper, had the following 
paragraph :—‘ We learn from Brussels, by letters 
dated the 20th, that on the 14th, in the evening, 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene ar- 
rived at Courtray, with a design to proceed the da 
following to Lisle, in the neighbourhood of whic! 
city the confederate army was to arrive the same 
day.’ The account of the movement of the great 
allied generals was transmitted from Brussels six 
days after the movement had taken place, Courtray 
being only distant forty-six miles; and the im- 
portant news from Brussels, of the 20th May, was 
published in London on the 28th, London being 
distant some 250 miles. The distance from Bala- 
clava to London is about 3000 miles. 

‘*The function of a great newspaper, in con- 
nexion with the positions of armies and the events 
of siege and battle, is as different from the function 





of the journalist of fifty = ago, as the rapid 
firing of the soldier of the Alma with his Minié rifle 
contrasts with the slow evolutions of the old hand- 
gunner. In the war with Russia the presence of 
the newspaper reporter gives a new feature, strik- 
ingly characteristic of our times and our country, 
It is necessary to have the earliest and the most 
detailed accounts of this eventful contest ; for the 
people, one and all, understand that they are deeply 
interested in its issue, and that, if their country 
fails to assert the superiority of freedom and intel- 
ligence over slavery and barbarism, the material 
prosperity of that country can be of no long dura- 
tion. isely, therefore, did the London daily 
papers each send their active, fearless, and eloquent 
correspondents, to endure some of the hardships of 
the march and the bivouac—to observe the battle. 
field, not secure from its dangers—to write of vic: 
tories, surrounded by the dead and dying—to be 
the historians of a day, and thus to furnish the best 
materials for all future historians. * * * 

‘“‘ What the carrier-pigeon was in the conveyance 
of intelligence in the middle ages, and even within 
a few years, the electric telegraph is in the present 
day. The carrier-pigeon went out from a besieged 
castle, to ask for succour, in eastern countries, five 
centuries ago. The electric telegraph, land and 
submarine, brings the tidings of slaughter and sick- 
ness from Sebastopol, and England and France 
send instant reinforcements. The carrier-pigeon, 
in the last century, was despatched by the mer- 
chants of the English factory, from Scanderoon to 
Aleppo, to announce the arrival of the company’s 
ships. The electric telegraph communicates to 
London the arrival of an Australian packet at 
Southampton. Within the last ten years one of 
the annual expenses of a London newspaper was 
18007. for pigeon expresses. The pigeons have lost 
their employment. The price of stocks and shares 
in Change-alley is known every quarter of an hour 
upon the exchanges of our great commercial marts ; 
and the closing price of the French funds is in type 
before midnight at our daily newspaper-offices 
The carrier-pigeon travelled sixty miles an hour. 
The time which it takes to transmit a message by 
the electric telegraph is inappreciable. The news 
papers of the United States employ the electric te 
legraph far more extensively than our English 
papers ; for the distances between one State and 
one city and another State and another city are 0 
great, that steam travelling would not accomplish 
the object of communication with sufficient rapidity. 
The density of our population renders the employ- 
ment of the telegraph less necessary for the ordinary 
transmission of intelligence. But private curiosity, 
in a time of great public interest, steps in; and 
one of the most remarkable exhibitions of our pro 
vincial towns at the time at which we are writing 
—when an agonizing anxiety for the fortunes of our 
heroic defenders in the Black Sea is the chief 
thought of millions—is the crowd about the tele 
graph-office to know something more than the 
morning paper, brought by railway speed, can fur 
nish to this universal excitement. In America the 
distance between Quebec and New Orleans, a di 
tance of 3000 miles, is overleaped by the electri¢ 
telegraph. Two lines, each 2000 miles long, com 
nect New York with New Orleans ; and over this 
space messages are transmitted, and answers re 
ceived, in three hours. When we read long pare 
graphs in the London morning papers, received by 
electric telegraph after midnight from Paris, we 
wonder how this is accomplished. Eighteen 
words, which are equal to about two newspape 
lines, are transmitted every minute ; and the full 
message from Dover, carefully transcribed, is in the 
hands of the newspaper editor in half an hour. — 

“To carry out all this scientific conquest of time 
and space, by the most perfect mental and m 
nical arrangements in the newspaper-office Z - 
appears, at first sight, almost as great a wonder 
the rapid communication. Nothing but the mos 
perfect organization of the division of labour 


lish the feat. 
se There is, after midnight, in the office of & 
morning paper, a constant necessity for adapting 
the labour of every quarter of an hour to the 1 
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quirements of the instant time. Much of the 
newspaper matter may have been in type in the 
evening; some portion may be quite ready for 
printing off. But new necessities may derange 
much of this preparation. Say that the Parliament 
is sitting. The reporters are in the gallery at the 
meeting of the House, and each arrives at the office 
with his assigned portion of the debate. A heavy 
night is not expected, and the early reporters write 
with comparative fulness. Suddenly an unex- 
pected turn is given to the proceedings. A great 
debate springs up, out of a ministerial statement 
or an opposition objection. Then come reply and 
rejoinder. Column after column is poured in. 
Smaller matters must give way to greater. The 
intelligence that will keep is put aside for the in- 
formation that is pressing. The debate is pro- 
longed till one or two o'clock, and the paper is ap- 
proaching its completion. But an electric tele- 
graph communication has arrived—perhaps an im- 
portant express. Away goes more news. Adver- 
tisements, law reports, police reports, correspond- 
ence—all retire into obscurity for one day. There 
is plenty of manipulating power in the great body 
of compositors to effect these changes. But not in 
any department is there any apparent bustle. Nor 
is there any neglect in the labours that wait upon 
the work of the compositors, One word is not put 
for another. The readers are as vigilant to correct 
every error—to have no false spelling and no inac- 
curate punctuation—as if they were bestowing 
their vigilance upon a book to be published next 
season. The reporters are as careful to make no 
slips which would indicate a want of knowledge, as 
if they were calmly writing in their libraries after 
breakfast. The one-presiding mind of the editor is 
watchful over all. At four or five o'clock the 


morning paper goes to press.” 

Besides the historical and descriptive parts 
_ of his book, Mr. Knight discusses various 
questions of political economy, which have 
not yet been practically tested in this country. 


Such are the limitation of responsibility in 
partnership, the better organization of labour, 
with view to mutual profits, on which, and on 
similar subjects, the author’s views, as a man 
of experience and sound judgment, deserve 
attention. The book is fall of valuable infor- 
mation, both as to the facts and the principles 
of political economy. It is illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts. 








The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. By Léonce de Lavergne. 
Translated from the French, with Notes 
by a Scottish Farmer. Blackwood and 

ons. 

AtrHovex prepared for the instruction of his 

own countrymen, this report on British agri- 

culture, by an intelligent and impartial 

Frenchman, will be read with much interest 

on this side of the Channel. Nor is it only. 

to those connected with agricultural pursuits 
that the book will be acceptable. The author 
does not confine himself to statistical facts and 
descriptive details, but deals with the history 
and philosophy of his subject, and in the re- 
cord of his personal observations he illus- 
trates general principles capable of universal 

lication. Thus, ve with the accounts 
of the soil and climate of- Great Britain, and 
the particular features of the farming in the 


various parts of the country, there are chap-' 


ters devoted to social and political questions, 
with which the promgenity of agriculture is 
closely connected. e constitution of pro- 
perty in England, rents, profits, wages, the 
abits and manners of the people, the love of 
Tural life, and the political institutions of the 
country, are all discussed, and comparisons 
wn with the social condition of France in 
these respects. M. de Lavergne maintains 








that the inferiority of France to England in 
agriculture, is more due to political and eco- 
— causes than to deficient science or 
skill. 


‘¢The agricultural condition of a people is not an 
isolated fact, but part of a great whole. The re- 
sponsibility of the imperfect state of our agricul- 
ture does not attach altogether to our cultivators ; 
its ulterior progress depends not solely upon them, 
or, rather, it is not by] fixing their attention on 
the soil that they will altogether be able to avail 
themselves of the phenomena there presented, but 
by endeavouring again to rise td the general laws 
which govern the economical development of com- 
munities. 

‘*Hitherto they have had little taste for such 
studies ; they reject them almost unanimously, as 
practically useless and dangerous: I believe them 
to be mistaken, and I hope to prove it to them. 
Practically, there can be no good agricultural with- 
out a good economical condition; the one is the 
effect, the other the cause.” 


Among the causes of agricultural wealth, 
the first place is given to the love of country 
life which pervades the national character. 
The author says that this rural spirit is na- 
turalto Englishmen. Both Saxons and Nor- 
mans are children of the forest. It is other- 
wise with nations in which the Latin stock 
predominates. 


‘* Wherever the Roman spirit was preserved—in 
Italy, Spain, and, to a certain extent, in France— 
a predilection for town life was early manifested. 
The Roman fields were abandoned to the slaves ; 
all who aspired to distinction resorted to the city. 
The name alone of peasant, villicus, was a term of 
contempt, and the name of city was associated 
with elegance and politeness, wrbanitas. In the 
modern Latin communities these prejudices still 
prevail. In our own day we still look upon the 
country as a sort of exile, and it is still more so 
with the Italians and Spaniards. The desire of all 
is to live in town, for there intellectual enjoyment, 
refinement, society, and the means of making 
money, are to be found. Among the Germans, 
and especially in England, the manners of the 
people are different. The Englishman is less 
sociable than the Frenchman; he still retains 
something of the wild race from which he is de- 
scended ; he has a repugnance to being shut up 
within the walls of towns; the open air is his 
natural element. ee, en 

‘‘The national literature, as expressive of man- 
ners and customs, contains throughout marks of 
this distinctive trait in the English character. 
England is the country of descriptive poetry ; 
almost all their poets have lived in the country, 
and sung of it. Even when English poetry took 
ours for its model, Pope celebrated Windsor 
Forest, and wrote pastorals: if his style was not 
rural, his subjects were. Before him Spenser and 
Shakspeare wrote admirable rustic poetry; the 
song of the lark and nightingale still resounds, 
after the lapse of centuries, in Juliet’s impassioned 
farewell to Romeo. Milton—the sectarian Milton 
—employed his finest verse in a description of the 
first garden, and in the midst of revolutions and 
business his fancy carried him towards the ideal 
fields of Paradise Lost. 

‘* But it was principally after the Revolution of 
1688, when England, now free, began to be her- 
self, that all her writers became deeply impressed 
with the love of country life. It was then that 
Gray and .Thomson appeared; the first in his 
Elegies, and among others his ‘Country Church- 
yard,’ the other in his poem of the Seasons, striking 
in delightful sounds this favourite chord of the 
British lyre. The Seasons abound with admirable 
description ; it is sufficient to instance the hay- 
making, harvest, andsheep-shearing, thelatter being 
already in Thomson’s time a great business in 
England ; and among the pleasures of the country, 
his account of trout-fishing. The angler, at the 
present day, may find in this little descriptive 


picture his favourite art fully detailed. The feeling | 





is everywhere lively and spontaneous— enthusiasm, 
real and deep, for the beauties of nature and the 
sweets of labour. To these Thomson joins that 
quiet high religious feeling which almost alwa 
accompanies a solitary and laborious life, in the 
presence of the never-ending wonders of the vege- 
table creation. It pervades the whole poem, espe- 
cially in the concluding part, where he likens the 
awakening of the human soul after death to nature 
after winter. 

‘*Tt was at the very time when desertion of the 
country with us had reached its height that Thom- 
son was celebrating its praises: this was in 1780. 
The nobles, attracted to court by Richelieu and 
Louis XIV., at last gave up all thoughts about 
their paternal estates in the orgies of the Regency. 
Agriculture, enfeebled by the extravagances of 
Versailles, gradually lost all vitality ; and French 
literature, having other topics to occupy it, could 
only afford to the cultivation of our land this terri- 
ble description of La Bruytre, which will ever 
remain as a cry of remorse from the Great Age: 
‘ We behold throughout the country a set of fero- 
cious-looking creatures, both male and female, 
dark, livid, and scorched with the sun, attached to 
the land which they dig and grub with an untiring 
pertinacity : their voice has a resemblance to that 
of man, and when they rise on their feet, they 
exhibit a human countenance; they are, in fact, 
men. At night they retire to dens, where they 
live upon black bread, water, and roots. They 
save other men the labour of sowing and reaping, 
and certainly do not deserve to be without that 
bread which they themselves have sown.’ 

“In the Henriade, which made its appearance 
about the same time as the Seasons, it is men- 
tioned that there was not even grass for the horses. 

* * 


‘‘In England when a man has not the good 
fortune to possess a country place of his own, he 
will at least have it in appearance. Every town has 
its public park, which is just a large grass field with 
fine trees in it. In London, cows and sheep are 
to be seen quietly grazing in the Green Park, or 
Hyde Park, amidst the incessant noise of carriages 
passing along Piccadilly. The man constantly 
occupied in business may at least see, in passing, 
a corner of Eden. It is the desire of all to have 
their place of residence as far as possible from the 
heart of the town, so as to be nearer the fields ; 
and in the summer all escape as soon as they can, 
to visit a friend at his farm, or to make a few days’ 
tour in some pretty part of the country. Wher- 
ever the scenery is at all picturesque, there the 
people flock to enjoy that quiet happiness peculiar 
to the English. The favourite trip is into Scotland, 
where one may breathe the pure air of the heather 
hills, and picture to himself the roving life of the 
caterans, as described by Sir Walter Scott. 

‘The English sovereigns show the first example 
for this universal predilection, living as they do as 
little as possible in town. The fancy farm of 
Trianon was but a shortlived amusement to 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, but Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert take a real pleasure in 
farming. The Prince has a farm at Windsor, 
where the finest cattle in the three kingdoms are 
bred and fattened. His produce generally gains 
the first prizes at the agricultural shows. At 
Osborne, where she spends the greatest part of the 
year, the Queen herself takes great interest in her 
poultry-yard ; and the newspapers have lately an- 
nounced a cure which her Majesty has discovered 
for a particular disease among turkeys. We may 
laugh at this, but our neighbours take it very 
seriously, and they have good reason for doing so 
too. Happy and wise among nations is the people 
which loves to see its princes engaged in useful 
relaxations ! 

“The beneficial effects produced upon the land 
by the habitual residence of families at their 
country places may easily be conceived. While, in 
France, field-labour goes to pay for town luxury, in 
England town-work pays for the luxury of the 
country. Almost everything which the most 
industrious nation in the world can produce is 
there consumed, to the benefit of farming. The 
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more a proprietor lives on his property, the more 
dis is he to keep it in good order. Pride is 
the great stimulus. A man does not like to let his 
neighbours see buildings in ruins, bad roads, 
defective harness, ill-conditioned cattle, neglected 
fields : he therefore lays out his pride productively, 
just as elsewhere it is spent in folly from the force 
of example. In England, a man has his pretty 
country place just as in Paris they have their fine 
hotels and rich furniture.” 

Not less striking are the remarks on the 
connexion between agricultural prosperity 


and good government, and in this a contrast 4 


is drawn between France and England :— 

“It is perfectly evident, then, that both in 
France and England agricultural development has 
followed in the train of good government. The 
rural change which took place in France between 
1760 and 1848, had already taken place in England 
between 1650 and 1800; the producing causes in 
both cases were the same. The difference between 
England under the Stuarts and in the time of Pitt, 
is the same as that of France under Louis XV. 
and Louis Phili But this does not apply to 
France and England alone. In ancient as well as 
in modern times, agricultural prosperity came and 
went with the mode of government. Republican 
Rome cultivated its fields admirably; enslaved 
Rome neglected them. Spain, during the middle 
ages, did wonders in cultivation, while the Spain 
of Philip IT. ceased to work. Switzerland and 
Holland fertilise rugged mountains and hopeless 
marshes ; the Sicilian starves on the most fertile 
soil. As Montesquieu remarks, in his ‘ Esprit des 
Lois,’ ‘ It is not fertility, but liberty, which culti- 
vates a country.’ 

“Liberty has been all the more influential in 
England, owing to its not having been accom- 

ined by those disorders which have too often 
tarnished and disgraced it elsewhere. Notwith- 
standing those apparent agitations which, with the 
most sober-minded people, the exercise of political 
rights always involves, the basis of English society 
remained tranquil. Changes which time brings 
about, and which constitute the life of nations, 
have been effected imperceptibly, and without any 
of those violent shocks which are always destruc- 
tive to capital: even the event of 1688 had the 
least possible of a revclutionary character. This 
national moderation is usually ascribed to aristo- 
eratic influence. No doubt aristocracy had its 
weight in the matter, but so far only as its 
influence in society extends. For a long time 
past the British Government has seemed to be more 
aristocratic than it really was, but now even the 

ce diminishes daily. 

“‘ The true ballast of the body politic—the salt 
of society, that which holds it together—is the 
eountry feeling. This feeling, no doubt, is of an 
aristocratic kind, but it is not aristocracy itself ; 
both may exist independently. British aristocracy 
has made common cause with the country feeling, 
and this is what constitutes its strength ; French 
aristocracy holds itself aloof from it, and herein lies 
its weakness. In England, the country life of the 
upper classes has, in the first place, produced ener- 
getic and high-minded habits, out of which the 
constitution has taken its rise; and then, owing 
to these very habits, liberty has been prevented 
from running into excesses. This liberal and 
conservative element has been wanting to us in 
France. In our own day, as formerly, absenteeism 
has effected, even in a political point of view, 
nearly all the mischief; and this is the reason why 
these two apparently distinct causes of prosperity 
—liberty without revolutions, and the country 
feeling—are really but one.” 

In his account of the rural economy of 
Scotland, the author also devotes a e 
space to a description of the social and poli- 
tical state of the country and its people. In 
describing the condition of the Highlands, M. 
de Lavergne writes in a very different spirit 
from M. de Sismondi, who only saw the dark 
side of the revolution which took place in the 





yy gewerey of the mountainous districts. 
After giving a faithful narrative of the cele- 
yg ‘ Sutherland clearings,’ the author pro- 
ceeds :—- 


‘*The history of Sutherlandshire is more or less 
that of the whole Highlands. Wherever it has 
been practicable to displace the whole population, 
they have been succeeded by sheep. Where the 
soil is a little better, and the depopulation there- 
fore less complete, a few oats and turnips are cul- 
tivated round the farm houses; and, in addition to 
the sheep, we find a few horned cattle. These 
cattle, well known under the name of West High- 
landers, are just the old race of the country, which, 
through care and attention, have acquired a ful- 
ness of flesh andan uncommon aptitude for fattening. 
The cattle-stealers of ‘Waverley’ would now 
scarcely recognise these animals as the progeny of 
the small beasts they used to drive before them on 
returning from their marauding excursions—hun- 
dreds of which they used to hide in their caves. 
One will now weigh as much as five or six of 
former days. 

“Tt was Archibald, Duke of Argyll, who, about 
the middle of the last century, began to improve 
this breed, which has now reached its climax. As 
shaggy as a bear, and of a black or brown colour, 
they have still, at first sight, a wild look, quite in 
keeping with the locality from whence they come. 
But their leisurely gait and quiet eye soon show 
that they also have lost their former wildness, and that 
they have little in common with their fierce bre- 
thren of Andalusia, trained for the fight. No 
change has been made in their general mode of 
life. Like the sheep, they never enter a shed, but 
live, night and day, summer and winter, in the 
open air, and obtain their only food upon the 
mountains, where the hand of man has never scat- 
tered a seed. 

“‘The British, as a nation, are rough-mannered. 
They do things harshly, and often take the wrong 
way of doing them when really their ultimate 
object is right. The heirs of the large Scotch fiefs 
evidently went too far in employing force to reduce 
their vassals. It would have been better had they 
trusted to time—which soon passes—for the change 
to have taken place of its own accord. Even 
although constraint. had been necessary, it was 
scarcely advisable to have exercised it towards a 
people whose devotion to them amounted even to 
fanaticism. With this exception, the effect of the 
displacement has been beneficial, useful, and well 
ordered, both in an agricultural and political point 
of view. This has been abundantly proved, after 
fifty years’ experience. The Scotch themselves 
allow that, if there exists any ground for regret, it 
is that the operation has not everywhere been as 
complete as in Sutherlandshire. A sufficient jus- 
tification for the expulsion of their predecessors 
appears in the fact that, in those parts where the 
Highlanders still remain too numerously congre- 
gated, they are in a state of misery, and the force 
of circumstances must no doubt cause them gra- 
dually to disappear. 5 

‘*In his entire condemnation of what took place 
in the Highlands, M. de Sismondi has fallen into 
several errors. He has spoken of Sutherlandshire 
as a country in the ordinary state of fertility and 
civilization ; and what he regarded as an abuse of 
property, has made him forget the insufficiency of 
production and the danger of a state of barbarism. 
When a soil and climate are not sufficiently pro- 
ductive conveniently to maintain a human popula- 
tion, is it not rather to be desired that the people 
remove elsewhere? It matters little, whether a 
portion of the produce is collected by the proprietor 
in the shape of rent, or whether all the production 
goes to be divided among those who till the ground: 
the proportion may alter, but the real difficulty of 
the case remains. Supposing the Highlanders had 
been recognised as proprietors of their native soil, 
a change of locality would still, under the 
circumstances, have been necessary for the 
majority. 

‘This first question being dis 


d of, the 
second, that of rent, next comes. 


8 it advanta- 





geous, is it legitimate, that such a country should 
produce a rent? I do not hesitate to answer 
that it is. Even the worst lands make no exce 
tion to the general rule. All land, to be really 
useful to the community, onght to produce some- 
thing over and above the expenses of production, 
This surplusis for the support of those who do nottill 
the land ; that is to say, for those who give them- 
selves up to industrial and commercial pursuits, 
and to the arts andsciences. Every country which 
has no net produce is condemned to barbarism. 
Although impelled altogether by personal interest, 
the heads of the Scotch clans have been instrumental 
in carrying out that great social law which makes 
the payment of rent the very principle of civiliza- 
tion. Without rent there is no division of labour; 
no wealth, no comfort, no intellectual develop- 
ment. Besides, we almost invariably find that 
when the net produce is increased, so also is the 
gross. The Highlands produce infinitely more than 
they did a century ago—not only in respect to rent, 
but in everything. jm 

“ After all, these mountain districts do not 
yield more than 1s. per acre to the proprietors, 
The tenants make about as much, and the common 
shepherds receive about 40/. a-year—ten times 
more, certainly, than their forefathers ever 
earned. 
‘Tt is just the same with the displaced popula- 
tion ; they were starving in the interior of the 
country for want of profitable occupation, but now 
they are in prosperous circumstances on the sea- 
coast, where they can always find remunerative 
employment. This people, once so formidable to 
their neighbours, have changed their state of law- 
lessness for an industrious and steady life. There 
has, then, been no falling off in work and comfort, 
as M. de Sismondi alleges, but a marked increase 
in both.” 


We have selected these extracts from M. 
de Lavergne’s book, in order to show that it 
contains matter interesting to the general 


reader as well as valuable to the agricul- 


turist.- So much, indeed, is said upon sub- 
jects of social and _— economy, that we 
are not surprised that the author was inter- 
dicted from public teaching in Paris. The 
materials of the present volume were prepared 
for delivery, in the form of a course of lec- 
tures on Rural Economy, at the Agricultural 
National Institute. When denied the oppor- 
tunity of using them in the way of oral 
teaching, portions were published, as articles 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The course 
of Rural Economy is now preparing for pub- 
lication, in as great completeness as the lite- 
rary censorship of the press in France will 
allow. Meanwhile the preceptive part of the 
subject is preceded by a practical demonstra- 
tion of its utility in this report on British 
agriculture. England is as much before any 
continental country in agricultural as in in- 
dustrial and economical pursuits. The author 
has done good service to his country, in pre- 
paring a work from which useful lessons may 
be drawn. English agriculturists may also 
derive profit from its study. The general 
reader will find clear and concise information 
on many subjects which lie out of the way of 
ordinary literature. The perusal of the work 
may well make Englishmen prouder of their 
country, and of the happy institutions under 
which they live. The best wish that we can 
have for the nation with which we are now 
happily allied, is. that France may emulate 
ro equal the agricultural and economical 
prosperity of Great Britain. : 

Slane only to add that the translation 
seems to be made with care and accuracy, and 
the notes, by a Scottish Farmer, while they 
correct some slight errors in the original 
work, convey information which increases the 
value of the volume. 
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The Neighbours of Russia, and History 9 
the Present War. By John Reyne 
Morell. 'T. Nelson and Sons. 

Few writers of the present time have so tho- 

rough an acquaintance as Mr. Morell with 

all that has been lately published on Russian 
affairs, and in this volume he has compressed 
the results of his reading and researches. 

From the best sources of information descrip- 

tions are given of the different regions adja- 

cent to the Danube, the Black Sea, and the 

Baltic, which have been, or are likely to be, 

the chief scenes of the war. Notices, histo- 

rical, descriptive, and statistical, are also 
added, of other countries not directly con- 
cerned with passing events, but to a greater 
or less extent influenced by Russian politics, 
such as Austria and Hungary, Persia and 

Affghanistan, Denmark and Sweden. The 
litical scope of the book will be seen in the 

ollowing summary of arguments on the ex- 
isting state of public affairs. Of the decisive 
and speedy defeat of Russia the author has 
no doubt, if the English Government were 
not deterred, by other motives, from proceed- 
ing to extreme measures. 

“To satisfy the reader that we have not been 
guilty of exaggeration im saying that Russia is at 
the mercy of England and France, we will adduce 
afew arguments that appear to us to be conclu- 
sive. 

' “First, we have previously observed, that if 

men of energy and integrity managed our affairs, 

we should have an auxiliary force in Circassia, and 

Schamyl could trust in an honest, manly, and 

spirited support. The Allies would speedily sweep 

the Russians from the Caucasian Isthmus, take the 

Crimea in flank and rear, reduce Sebastopol 

ragga and cut off the Russian army in Mol- 
via. 

‘Secondly, if we made use of the térrible ele- 
ments of disaffection now existing in Russia, the 
Czar’s rule would soon cease. The best Russian 
authorities assure us that the Ruthenians, or Malo- 
Russians, are burning to shake off the yoke, and 
that the numerous Duchoborzi, and Staroveritze, 
forming sects of heretics throughout the Empire, 
are not over-friendly with a government which has 
shown them the charity and veracity of Spanish 
Inquisitors. A large portion of the Russian offi- 
cers are Liberals in disguise, ready to revolt; 
Siberia is an atmosphere of Democracy and 
Socialism, and Poland is a smothered volcano. 
Here are el ts of ; but Prussian Minis- 
ters and the Austrian Government will ignore 
them, because they prefer imperial anarchy and 
constitutional tyranny to the emancipation and 
welfare of Europe. 

“Another and a sufficient argument to prove 





~ the desperate position of Russia, may be found in 


the siege of Silistria, and the heroism of the Otto- 
man armies. Turkey alone, if she had not been 
impeded by Western diplomacy, would have sig- 
nally defeated Russia long ere this. The position 
of the Russian army in Turkey in 1829 was des- 
perate, at a time of the greatest prostration of the 
Porte. A Russian force would never have crossed 
the Pruth if we had not deterred the Turks from 
Opposing it; and an equal Turkish force would 
have met the Russian fleet and destroyed it at 
Sinope, if we had not interfered with their move- 
ments with our diplomacy. 

“A fifth argument is the fact, that we could 
ruin Russia, through her trade, within a given 
time, if we had not bound ourselves to spare, and 
even aid her, by absurd commercial regulations in 
atime in war, by the continuance of the Russo- 
Dutch loan, against common sense and justice, 
Which amounts to robbing England in order to 
Support Russia in destroying us, and by sparing 
our foe in a way that would be considered tender 
ma friend. 

“Lastly, and above all, England and France 
could destroy Russia to-morrow, by encouraging 





democracy and the insurrection of oppressed 
nations throughout the Continent. If Hungary 
were set free, and Kossuth restored, not a Rus- 
sian soldier would repass the Pruth. But the 
Germans prefer to negotiate at Vienna, and to 
trifle away the honour and freedom of nations over 
card-tables in Berlin drawing-rooms. If Poland 
were encouraged, Petersburg, Finland, and the 
Baltic coast would fall into our power, and the 
serpent would be deprived of its sting. Hungary 
and Poland united would soon bring the German 
princes to their senses, as they have done many 
times before; and united with Turkey, they could 
dictate any terms to Russia. 

“‘The power of Russia lies not in her arms, but 
in her diplomacy; and so soon as Democracy 
reigns triumphant on the Continent, and the 
despots tremble on their thrones, the strength of 
Russia departs. Threaten Prussia in her Rhenish 
provinces, Austria in Italy and Hungary, and they 
cannot stir; or, if they dare to oppose you, they 
will be gathered to the past. 

‘*Such is our game; but governments that are 
based on fictions or fallacies instead of principles, 
can seldom venture on bold or safe measures, and 
generally make great mistakes. Napoleon the 
Great committed the fatal error of truckling to 
Austria, and he fell. 

“‘It must be evident to all who call things by 
their right names, that the petty German Cabinets 
are determined not to suffer Nicholas, the great 
supporter of order, to be crushed, and that they 
will take the first opportunity of plotting a dis- 
graceful and disastrous peace.” 

The concluding part of the volume is occu- 
pied with a narrative of long diplomatic con- 
tests that preceded the open declaration of 
war, and of the chief events of the campaigns 
in the Danubian Principalities and in the 
Crimea until the opening of the present year. 








NOTICES. 
War Waite. By Gerald Massey. Bogue. 
GERALD Massey’s descriptions of the scenes and. 
events of the war are spirited, but at the same 
time so crude and irregular that they cannot have 
more than a passing interest. Vigour without re- 
finement, and genius without taste, will never 
achieve enduring success in poetry, though it is the 
fashion of the literary criticism of the day to depre- 
ciate and despise art in composition. So much flat- 
tery has been heaped on some of the young poets 
who have lately appeared, that we fear they will give 
little heed to the warnings and counsels of a severer 
taste. Time will test the real worth of works now 
inordinately praised. Of the poetry that passes 
under our review very small is the proportion that 
will live among our standard literature, and this 
not from want of genius and feeling, but of art and 
labour in composition. One of the best pieces in 
Mr. Massey’s book is entitled Down in Australia. 
“ Quaff a cup, and send a cheer up for the Old Land! 
We have heard the Reapers shout, 
For the Harvest going out, 
With the smoke of battle closing round the bold Land: 
And our message shall be hurl’d 
Up the ringing sides o’ the world,— 
There are true hearts beating for you in the Gold Land. 
“ We are with you in your battles, brave and bold Land! 
* For the old ancestral tree 
Striketh root beneath the sea, 
And it beareth fruit of Freedom in the Gold Land! 
We shall come, too, if you call, 
We shall fight on if you fall ; 
Cromwell’s land must never be a bought and sold Land. 
“ O the standard of the Lord wave o’er the Old Land! 
For the waiting world holds breath 
While she treads the den of Death, 
With the sleeve of Peace stript up from her bare, bold 
h . 


and : 
And her ruddy rose will bloom 
On the bosom and the tomb 
Of her many heroes fallen for the Old Land. 


“0, a terror to the Tyrant is the Old Land! 
He remembers how she stood 
With her raiment roll’d in blood, 
When the tide of battle burst upon the bold Land ; 
And he looks with darken’d face, 
For he knows the hero-race 
wea Harp of Freedom—draw her Sword with bold 





“Let Fae voice be heard, thou great and bold 
an 
Speak the one victorious wor 
And fair Freedom’s wandered Bird 
Shall wing back with leaf of promise from the Old Land! 
And the people shall come out 
From their slavery, with a shout 
For the new world greening in the Future’s Gold Land, 
“When the smoke ofbattle rises from the Old Land, 
You shall see the tyrant down, 
You shall see the ransom’d crown 
On the brow of prison’d peoples, freed with bold hand! 
She shall thresh her foes like corn; 
They shall eat the bread of scorn, 
And we'll sing her song of Triumph in the Gold Land. 
“ Quaff a cup, and send a cheer up for the Old Land! 
e have heard the Reapers shout, 
For the Harvest going out, 
Seen the smoke of battle closing round the bold Land: 
And our message shall be hurl’d 
Up the ringing sides o’ the world,— 

There are true hearts beating for you in the Gold Land.” 
Some of the pieces in this collection have already 
appeared in the fourth edition of Mr. Massey’s 
‘Ballad of Babe Christabel,’ and other poems. 
The others are suggested by more recent incidents 
of the war, such as the battle of Inkerman. The 
political spirit of the pieces on the Aberdeen 
ministry and the Austrian alliance will meet with 
thorough sympathy from most readers. 


The Pathology of Drunkenness. By Charles 
Wilson, M.D. A. and C. Black. 
ADDRESSED both to professional men and general 
readers, this work presents a view of the operation 
of ardent spirits in the production of disease, and 
the effects of their use otherwise upon the human 
constitution. The moral and social aspects of the 
subject are not overlooked, and the philanthropist 
and political economist will find in Dr. Wilson’s 
book materials of useful study, as well as the 
physiologist and physician. Terrible pictures are 
drawn, from the author’s own observation and re- 
search, of the evil results of intemperance, both 
in respect to physical disease and moral degrada- 
tion. The ascertained facts on the subject of spon- 
taneous combustion which Mr. Dickens's tale 
brought into recent notoriety, are presented in the 
description of occasional effects of drunkenness. 
More important’and more practical is that part of 
the work relating to the connexion of intemperance 
with questions of moral responsibility and of medi- 
cal jurisprudence, a subject deserving fuller inves- 
tigation, which Dr. Wilson seems capable of use- 

fully undertaking. 

A Guide to the Parish Church. By the Rev. 
Harvey Goodwin, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, and Co. 

How to worship aright in the house of God, so 

far as human directions can assist, this little manual 

proposes to teach. The author says that in our 
day there are ‘ guide-books’ innumerable, and that 

a guide to public worship may be found useful. 

If it were likely to lead to any increase of the 

formalism always too prone to take the place of 

true religion, the design of the book would be per- 
nicious, but from the spirit in which it is prepared 
it will be found a safe and profitable manual. 

The author warns earnestly against the substitu- 

tion of a devotion of posture and form for a devo- 

tion of heart, but at the same time considers that 
due regard to established and prescribed rules is 
necessary for the sake of decency, order, and edi- 
fication. With this feeling he treats of the attend- 
ance on public worship, and the duties of worship- 
pers according to the ritual of the Anglican church. 


Missions in South India. Visited and Described 
by Joseph Mullens, Missionary at Calcutta. 
Dalton. 

Or the missionary statistics of the southern parts 

of India this volume contains details, important as 

historical records, and useful for practical reference. 

While the number of Christian converts is small 

compared with the multitudes who remain in 

heathenism, the results of missionary enterprise are 
everywhere beginning to ap Mr. Mullens 
says that in his long tour he found ‘‘ the temples 
everywhere falling into decay. Marks of neglect 
are profusely stam upon every one of them; 
the Tete in countless numbers, ly possess 
them. In all south India the only temple I saw 
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kept really clean and in good repair, was the temple 
in the fort of Tanjore, where a wealthy Hindu 
rajah rules.” The influence of Christianity on 
the general aspect of Indian life and institutions 
is increasing. The bonds of caste, of reverence for 
the sacred books, and veneration for the heathen 
priesthood, are more loosely felt; attachment to 
idolatrous worship is less universal, and the cruel 
rites connected with the native religions are checked. 
It is not in the great towns, and where Europeans 
most are congregated, that a fair estimate can be 
made of the work of evangelization now carrying 
on. Mr. Mullens gives interesting descriptions of 
the various mission stations in Madras, with notices 
of the labours, literary and educational, as well as 
more directly evangelistic, of the missionaries from 
England and other countries. 


Heroines of Charity. With a Preface by Aubrey 

de Vere, Burns and Lambert. 
In the practical departments of Christian charity 
there are many things, both in regard to personal 
effort and combined organization, which Pro- 
testants have yet to learn from the Church of 
Rome. In this little volume are recited the lives 
and works of some who have been distinguished in 
the annals of active benevolence to the sick, the 
poor, or the afflicted. Much also, doubtless, ap- 
pears of a more questionable character, in the shape 
of doctrines and practices not enjoined by the word 
of God, but resting only on human authority. The 
well-informed reader will ‘‘prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good,” in this record of 
Heroines of Charity. 








SUMMARY. 

In the second edition of Blanche de Bourbon, by 
W. H. Jones (Hookham and Sons), the author has 
carefully revised and improved the poem, which is 
an historical romance in the style of Sir Walter 
Seott’s poetry. The story of Blanche, Queen of 
Castille, is one of much interest, and is narrated 
with spirit and illustrated with skillin Mr. Jones’s 
poem. Several pieces are appended to this edition, 
and among them one on the fertile theme of the 
battle of the Alma. 

A series of cleverly written tales appears under 
the title of 4 Dozen Pairs of Wedding Gloves 
(James Blackwood). The book is inscribed to 
Albert Smith, and we can pay the author the com- 
pliment of saying that some of the sketches might 
pass for the works of his clever and versatile friend. 

In a little volume of poetical sketches, Wild 
Flowers and Green Leaves (Saunders and Otley), 
there is much of the spirit of true poetry, but with- 
out corresponding skill in composition. Some of 
the descriptions of rural scenery are very pleasing, 
but no attempt is made at sustained harmony of 
verse or regularity of metre. 

A little volume of Self-proving Eaamples in the 
First Four Rules of Arithmetic, by Alexander J. 
Ellis, B.A, (Longman and Co.), exhibits ingeni- 
ously the principles on which examples may be 
set and results verified, both for self-practice and 
for school use. The study of Mr. Ellis’s plan will 
give much acquaintance with properties of num- 
bers, and enable the student to acquire great 
readiness and intelligence in the art of computa- 
tion. 

We are much pleased with the first number of 
@ new penny periodical, with illustrations, The 
British Workman, and Friend of the Sons of Toil 
(Partridge and Oakey), which contains useful ad- 
vice and profitable entertainment for the working 
classes, among whom it deserves to have a wide 
circulation. 

In an allegory, The Good Fight (J. H. Parker), 

_advantage is taken of the interest felt in operations 
of war to apply scriptural phrases and allusions to 
such subjects for religious improvement. 

Mr. Francis has published a third edition of his 
Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange 
(Longman and Co.), with the following somewhat 
incoherent preface :— ‘The present Chancellor's 
mode of paying the expenses of war may be advan- 
ey contrasted with the plans of Mr. Pitt and 
other ministers, during previous contests. Various 





notes, historical and literary, have been added 
since the first edition, and the writer thanks the 
press and the public for the favour with which 
they have received his ‘ Chronicles and Characters 
of the Stock Exchange.’ It is certainly an amus- 
ing volume, and to readers beyond Temple-bar also 
instructive, 

In Bohn’s Standard Library a new edition ap- 
pears, complete in two volumes, of the Life of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
(H. G. Bohn), a book of industrious research, and 
agreeable in its style. 

Notes of Swmmer Tours in Central Europe, 
1853-4, by John Barrow, Esq. (Dalton), give the 
records of the author’s travelling experiences and 
observations in Bavaria, Austria, Tyrol, North 
Italy, and Piedmont. Mr. Barrow has already 
published several useful books of travel, one of them 
as a number in the Traveller's Library (Longman 
and Co.), under the title of ‘Tour on the Conti- 
nent, by Rail and Road.’ As giving recent and 
authentic notices of the parts visited, these little 
volumes may be found useful companions to larger 
guide- books. 

A second edition is published of a Complete 
Course of Instruction in the French Language, by 
André Sears, Professor of French literature in the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool (Nutt). Mr. 
Sears’s book has one obvious advantage, in addi- 
tion to its intrinsic merits—to wit, that the courses 
of instruction in grammar, in reading and transla- 
tion, and in conversation, are all contained within 
the compass of a reasonably-sized volume. 

A new work, of considerable interest at this 
time, has been commenced, by Count Valerian 
Krasinski, Poland, its History, Constitution, Li- 
teratwre, Manners, Customs, &c. (Chapman and 
Hall). It is to be issued in monthly parts, the 
number to be probably six. Part first brings the 
history down to the early part of the sixteenth cen- 


tury. A map of Poland, as it was in its best time, 
is prefixed. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Baird’s (J. 8.) Latin Vocabulary, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Bell’s Poets, Vol. 14; Thomson, Vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Bohn’s British Classics; Burke’s Works, Vol. 2, p. 8vo, 3s.6d, 
Classical Library : Suetonius, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Ecclesiastical Lib.; Works of Philo Judeus, Vol. 3, 5s. 

—— Illustrated Library; Robinson Crusoe, p. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Scientific Library ; Hunt’s Physics, st 8v0, cl., 5s. 
Standard Library; Conde’s Arabs, Vol. 2, 3s. 6d. 

Bonar’s Night of Weeping, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 

Buds of Hope, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bunn’s (Rev. H.) Vampire of Christendom, 12mo, ¢l., 3s.6d, 

Burke’s Peerage, 1855, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 18s, 

Carlen’s Marie Louise, boards, 2s. . 

Chapman’s (W.) Every Day French Talk, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Christian Retirement, 17th edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Cousins athe), feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Darby’s (E.) Lays of Love, &c., 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Family Feud, 12mo, boards, 2s, 


en's (J.) Attic Greek Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fishbourne’s (Capt.) Impressions of China, cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Francis’s (J.) Stock Exe —_ 8vo, cloth, new edit., 10s, 6d, 
ol. 


Gibbon’s Rome, 8vo, cloth, 7, (Murray’s), 7s. 6d. 

Gore’s (Mrs.) Mammon, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d, 

Gosse’s (E.) Abraham, 16mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Grace All-Sufficient, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

Hall’s (Mrs.) Whiteboy, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

Henderson’s (Capt.) New South Wales, 2 vols., new ed., £1 1s. 

Hughes’s (E.) Reading Lessons, Ist series, 12mo, bds., 38.6d, 

Ida May, Lilustrated, _ 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Jesse’s Court of England, post 8vo, cloth, Vol. 2, 6s. 

Lan e of the Walls, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Lardner’s (D.) Electric Telegraph, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Le Brethon’s Guide to French, new ed., 10s. 6d., Key, 7s. 

Mackenzie’s (Rev. W. B.) Bible Teaching, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 

Marryat’s (F.) Mountains and Molehills, 8vo, Illust., £1 1s. 

Ministering Children, 2nd edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Moon’s Tales and Sketches, 18mo, cloth, reduced, 2s, 

M ave’s (G. M.) Rambles through Normandy, 8vo, 10s.6d. 

Phillips’s (J.) Rivers of Yorkshire, 2nd edit., 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Rogers’s (H.) Essays, 8vo, cloth, Vol. 3, 10s. 6d. 

Sears’s (A.) Complete Course of French, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Sheil’s (R. L.) Sketches, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Simeon’s (8. A.) Lexicon French Grammar, 12mo, boards, 5s, 

a 5 at, small 4to, boards, 2s, 6d. 

Taylor’s (Rev. W. F.) Seven Churches, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
(B.) Lands of the Saracen, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Toussaint de l’Ouverture, boards, 2s, 

Trench on The Parables, 6th edition, 8vo, boards, 12s, 

True Tales for Spare Hours, 18mo, cloth, new edition, 1s. 6d, 

Whately’s (Mrs.) Roving Bee, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Whyte’s (A.) Duty of Prayer, 12mo, cloth, 2nd edition, 5s. 

Wilson’s (W.) Bryologia Britannica, 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. 

Wratislaw’s (A, H.) Greek Exercises, part 1, feap,, cloth, 3s, 














THE LATE PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. 
[From ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’] 
Txov Child of Genius! None who saw 
The beauty of thy kindly face, 
Or watched those wondrous fingers draw 
Unending forms of life and grace, 
Or heard thine earnest utterance trace 
The links of some majestic law, 
But felt that thou by God wert sent 
Amongst us for our betterment. 


And yet he called thee in thy prime, 
Summoned thee in the very hour 
When unto us it seemed that Time 
Had ripened every manly power : 
And thou, who hadst through sun and shower, 
On many a shore, in many a clime, 
Gathered from ocean, earth, and sky, + 
Their hidden truths, wert called to die. 


We went about in blank dismay, 
We murmured at God’s sovereign will; 
We asked why thou wert taken away, 
Whose place no one of us could fill : 
Our throbbing hearts would not be still ; 
Our bitter tears we could not stay : 
We asked, but could no answer find ; 
And strove in vain to be resigned. 


When lo! from out the Silent Land, 
Our faithless murmurs to rebuke, 
In answer to our vain demand 
Thy solemn Spirit seemed to look ; 
And pointing to a shining book, 
That opened in thy shadowy hand, 
Bade us regard those words which light 
Not of this world, made clear and bright :— 


*¢ Tf, as on earth I learned full well, 
Thou canst not tell the reason why 
The lowliest moss or smallest shell 
Is called to live, or called to die, 
Till thou with searching, patient eye, 
Through ages more than man can tell, . 
Hast traced its history back in Time, 
And over Space from clime to clime ; 


‘Tf all the shells the tempest send, 
As I have ever loved to teach ; 

And all the creeping things that wend 
Their way along the sandy beach, 
Have pedigrees that backward reach, 

Till in forgotten Time they end ; 

And may as tribes for ages more, 
As if immortal, strew the shore ; 


‘< Tf all its Present, all its Past, 
And all its Future thou canst see, 
Must be deciphered, ere at last 
Thou, even in part, canst hope to be 
Able to solve the mystery 
Why one sea-worm to death hath passed, 
How must it be, when God doth call 
Him whom He placed above them all ?’ 


Ah, yes! we must in patience wait, 
Thou dearly loved, departed friend ! 
Till we have followed through the gate, 
Where Life in Time doth end ; 
And Present, Past, and Future lend 
Their light to solve thy fate ; 
When all the ages that shall be 
Have flowed into the Timeless Sea. 
GEORGE WILSON. 


PERIOD OF HUMAN LIFE. 


M. Frovrens, the distinguished French physiolo 
gist, and Perpetual Secretary of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, has just published a book, in which he 
announces that the normal period of the life of man 
is one hundred years. The grounds on which he 
comes to this new philosophic conclusion may be 
briefly stated. It is, we believe, a fact in natural 
history that the length of each animal's life is m 
exact proportion to the period he is in growing. 
Buffon was aware of this truth, and his observations 
led him to conclude that the life in different species 
of animals is six or seven times as long as the pe 
riod of growth. M. Flourens, from his own obser 
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vations and those of his predecessors, is of opinion 

that it may be more safely taken at five times. 

When Buffon wrote, the precise period at which 

animals leave off growing, or to speak more cor- 

rectly, the precise circumstance which indicates 
that the growth has ceased, was not known. M. 

Flourens has ascertained that period, and thereon 
lies his present theory: ‘‘dt consists,” says he, 

“in the union of the bones to their epiphyses. As 
long as the bones are not united to their epiphyses 
the animal grows ; as soon as the bones are united 
to their epiphyses the animal ceases to grow.” 
Now, in man, the union of the bones and the epi- 
physes takes place, according to M. Flourens, at 
the age of twenty : and consequently he proclaims 
that the natural duration of life is five times twenty 
years. ‘‘It is now fifteen years ago,” he says, 

‘*since I commenced researches into the physiolo- 
gical law of the duration of life, both in man and 
in some of our domestic animals, and I have arrived 
at the result that the normal duration of man’s life 
is one century. Yes, a century’s life is what Pro- 
vidence meant to give us.” Applied to domestic 
animals M. Flourens’ theory has, he tells us, been 
proved correct. ‘‘The union of the bones with the 
epiphyses,”’ he says, ‘‘takes place in the camel at 
eight years of age, and he lives forty years ; in the 
horse at five years, and he lives twenty-five years ; 
in the ox at four years, and he lives from fifteen to 
twenty years; in the dog at two years, and he 
lives from ten to twelve years; and in the lion at 
four years, and he lives twenty.” As a necessary 
consequence of the prolongation of life to which M. 
Flourens assures man he is entitled, he modifies 
very considerably his different ages. ‘‘I prolong 
the duration of infancy,” he says, “up to ten 
years, because it is from nine to ten that the second 
dentition is terminated. I prolong adolescence up 
to twenty years, because it is at that age that the 
development of the bones ceases, and consequent} 

the increase of the body in length. I prolong youth 
up to the age of forty, because it is only at that age 
thattheincreaseof the bodyin bulk terminates. After 


forty the body does not grow, properly speaking ; 
the augmentation of its volume, which then takes 
place, is not a veritable organic development, but 


a simple accumulation of fat. After the growth, 
or more exactly speaking, the development in 
length and bulk has terminated, man enters into 
what I call the period of invigoration, that is— 
when all our parts become more complete and 
firmer, our functions more assured, and the whole 
organism more perfect. This period lasts to sixty- 
five or seventy years; and then begins old age, 
which lasts for thirty years.” But though M. 
Flourens thus lengthens man’s days, he warns him, 
more than once, that the prolongation of them can 
only be obtained on one rigorous condition, ‘‘ that 
of good conduct, of existence always occupied, of 
labour, of study, of moderation, of sobriety in all 
things.” To those who may be disposed to ask, 
why it is, that of men destined to live a hundred 
years so few do so, M. Flourens answers triumph- 
antly—‘‘ With our manners, our passions, our tor- 
ments man does not die, he kills himself!’ and he 
speaks at great length of Cornaro, of Lessius, and 
mentions Parr and others, to show that, by pru- 
dence and, above all, sobriety, life can easily be ex- 
tended to a century or more. Such is an outline 
of M. Flourens’ singular argument, and knowing 
the author’s scientific eminence, we doubt not it 
will be received with respect. 














TOPICS OF THE. WEEK. 


Art a meeting, on Tuesday, of the Forbes Memo- 
rial Committee, all the requisite preliminary 
arrangements were concluded for the execution of 
a Bust and Medal of the lamented Professor, and 
for the institution of a Prize of Books, to be 
awarded annually, together with a Bronze copy of 
the Medal, to the most distinguished student of the 
class of Natural History in the Government 
School of Mines. So far the Committee have 
done well; but the friends of this distinguished 
philosophic naturalist will not be entirely satisfied 
until a memorial of his genial face and characteristic 


person is suspended in the Gallery of Portraits of 
the Royal Society. Sir John Watson Gordon is, 
we understand, anxious to collect materials for a 
Portrait of the late Professor, and if it is intended 
that Edinburgh should possess one, a duplicate 
might be painted for London. But in the absence 
of such an arrangement we might point to Mr. 
T. H. Maguire, as an artist competent to produce 
a good painting and a good likeness. On two 
different occasions did the late Professor give him 
several sittings for his portrait in lithography, and 
the execution of a third portrait from a daguerreo- 
type by Claudet has made him yet more familiar 
with his features. During the short time that the 
Subscription List has been open, the Fund has 
reached 316l., but out of the seven hundred mem- 
bers composing the Royal Society not fifty have 
subscribed as yet, and of more than a thousand 
composing the Geological and Linnean Societies, 
(not members of the Royal,) it may also be re- 
marked that not fifty have as yet subscribed. We 
trust that the Committee will not end their labours 
with the above memorial, but that a portrait will 
yet be forthcoming. 

The publication of the opinion of the late admi- 
ral of the fleet, Sir George Cockburn, as to the 
Board of Admiralty, is an additional illustration of 
the bad system of public administration. The re- 
port given of the intricacy and unmanageableness 
of this department is scarcely credible to those who 
have not attended to the subject. The very great- 
ness of England’s naval power has prevented 
public attention being given to the abuses of the 
Admiralty system. The natural feeling has been 
that things cannot be very far wrong when so 
many great victories have been won, and ‘ Bri- 
tannia still rules the waves.’ But it should be 
remembered that these glories have been gained in 
spite of, and not in consequence, of the system ; 
and in great emergencies the usual official routine 
has been broken. Nelson was at one time about 
to retire from the service in despair of getting 
employment, against the rules of seniority, and we 
may call to mind, to the honour of Lord Barham, 
that when he was at the head of the Admiralty, he 
sent the Navy List to Nelson, and desired him to 
name his own ships and captains, and with these 
was gained the victory of Trafalgar. 

Although we had resolved not’ to trouble our 
readers again with the squabbles of the Archzo- 
logical Association, for Mr. Pettigrew’s status as 
an antiquary is not, after all, such as to make the 
subject a matter of much importance; yet we can- 
not withhold a few lines from Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
in defence of two most respectable ex-members, 
whom the Treasurer has, amongst others, thought 
fit to slander. 

5, Liverpool St., City, February Ist. 

“Sir,—A friend has just placed before me the pamphlet, 
by Mr. Pettigrew, recently noticed in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ 

wen fag since felt it my duty to retire from an Associa- 
tion which failed in accomplishing the main objects for 
which it was founded, I should not, for the sake of contra- 
dicting an untrue and impertinent statement relating to my- 
self, have troubled you with any remarks on this pamphlet. 
But I consider it due to two of the most unselfish, and in 
every respect most worthy members of the old Association, 
(Mr. Fairholt and Mr. Waller), to declare that the para- 
pa ag in the said pamphlet, referring to professional claims 

le by those gentlemen on the A iation, leulated 
to mislead those who are not acquainted with the history of 
the British Archeological Association. Mr. Fairholt did not 
ask for what had been owing him for some years, knowing 
there were no funds; and Mr. Waller was incapable of mak- 
ing excessive charges; and he does not believe the Cowneil 
ever thought them excessive. These gentlemen were two of 
the greatest benefactors the Association ever had: both were 
constantly giving gratuitously valuable services. During 
the first few years of its existence the official work was ex- 
ceedingly laborious and incessant. It fell to my lot often 
to make excursions to distant parts of the country. On such, 
and on ali other occasions, I ever found Mr. Fairholt a zeal- 
ous and — colleague; and he always declined ga 
charge for travelling expenses, and other services which, if 
= for as they usually are, would perhaps have trebled 

most moderate account for plates and woodcuts; and, 
moreover, he ever good- ly gave the ‘Journal’ the 
benefit of his experienced i pen, and was always among the 
foremost in ing the urs of the tiring and expensive 
Congresses. Such a person would not be likely to press for 
money knowing there was none, 

“The same of Mr. Waller. Fancy the Members of the 
Association consenting to receive a statement their 
Council thought the charges excessive of an eminent artist 
and antiquary, who, on one occasion alone, at his own ex- 











pense, stayed with a brother artist at Winchester for a fort- 
night or more, to copy the cathedral wall paintings, to 
engrave them, and to give the pla ee of all costs, to 
the Association! In fact, Messrs. Fairholt and Waller were 
real, and not nominal patrons of the Association; and they 
left it because they believed it inconsistent with their notions 


of honour and duty to remain. C. Roacx Smits, 


The proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the newspaper stamp, of which notice was given 
in the House of Commons this week, is such as 
ought to satisfy all reasonable advocates of the re- 
moval of what are called taxes on knowledge. The 
plan is, that newspapers and any printed publica- 
tion, not exceeding four ounces in weight, shall 
pass through the post-office, either with an im- 
pressed stamp or with the ordinary postage stamp. 
In the case of an impressed stamp being used there 
will be the privilege of retransmission through the 
post-office, for seven days after date of publication, 
but the common adhesive stamp entitles to only one 
transmission. Portions of the impression of any 
newspaper may be stamped and the remainder un- 
stamped. This is a great change on the existing 
system, but we reserve any remarks till the pro- 
posal is brought before Parliament. 

The institution of a new order of military merit, 
separate from any of the existing orders of honorary 
distinction, is a step that will give satisfaction to 
the country as well as to the army. The details 
of the proposed scheme are not arranged, but one 
important point is settled in the way which com- 
mends itself as the most fitting—that the adjudica- 
tion of the cross of military merit,'in every rank of 
the army, will be awarded on the jiiigment of a 
jury of the soldiers or officers’ peers, the decision 
to be confirmed at home. 

The principle of carrying instruction to the doors 
of the people is about to receive a useful develop- 
ment in the formation of a circulating museum of 
ornamental art. This is the first attempt toextend 
the benefits of the central institution to the pro- 
vinces. The museum, as it is intended to be taken 
through the country, may be seen at Gore House 
until next Thursday. It will be exhibited at the 
various local schools of art in connexion with the 
centralschool in London. The plan is a good one, 
and will doubtless prove of advantage in the pro- 
motion of education in taste and art. 

A Society has been formed in France for ‘the 
Defence of Literary and Artistic Copyright. It is 
stated, in the prospectus of this association, that, 
in spite of the Anglo-French convention, German 
and Belgian counterfeits of new French publica- 
tions are sent from Leipsic and from Brussels to 
England, and sold in London. The committee 
warn English booksellers against selling such 
books, and are prepared to take steps to stop their 
sale. We doubt whether this evil exists to the ex- 
tent supposed by the French Defence Society, but 
if it does we can only hope that their exertions may 
be successful in stopping an infraction of the inter- 
national treaty, which the French and English de- 
sire honourably to maintain. Attention has also 
lately been called to the subject of English copy- 
right in Australia, where the booksellers importing 
from England complain of being undersold by 
cheaper American reprints. For this we fear there 
is no practical relief, except in the event of a lite- 
rary treaty with America, the prospect of which is 
as distant as ever. 

A sad event has happened in the lite: world 
of Paris—Gerard de Nerval, one of the ablest and 
most charming light-littératewrs of the day, com- 
mitted suicide a few days back. It is supposed 
that he destroyed himself partly from distress, and 
partly from mental excitement. He was subject, 
it appears, to hallucinations, or rather to the ‘‘fine 
frenzies” of the poet. He was a singular cha- 
racter: simple as a child in money matters, he 
scarcely ever had a sixpence, though his earnings 
were not inconsiderable ; he had no fixed residence, 
and haunted cafés, and he often started off on jour- 
neys to the East or to Germany, without money 
enough for a week, trusting to the chapter of acct- 
dents to arrive at his destination and return. 
literary reputation was very great in his own 
country, but was greater amongst literary men 
than amongst the public. In Germany he was 
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very highly esteemed : indeed the style of his writ- 
ings was more German than French. His works 
are numerous, the principal being a translation 
of Faust, a ‘ Voyage in the East,’ and a collection 
of charming stories, called ‘Les Nuits du Rha- 
mazan.’ 

From Cambridge we learn that the Rev. Theo- 
dore Preston, Fellow of Trinity College, has been 
appointed Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, in 
the room of the Rev. Dr. Robinson, Master of the 
Temple, who has resigned office. The Prince 
Chancellor nening offered a gold medal for the 
encouragement of English poetry, the prize will 
this year be given for the best poem on the war in 
the Crimea, Candidates must send in their con- 
tributions, which must not exceed 200 lines in 
length, by the 31st of March. 

e Society of Arts will shortly open their 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of Inventions. These 
small exhibitions, or collections rather, of the in- 
ventions of the past twelve months, originated in a 
desire to make apparent the directions in which 
3 goad was taking place. Inventors and others 

ad long felt the necessity of some museum to 
which they could refer when contemplating or re- 
quiring some improvement in mechanism, or some 
new article of manufacture. The Society of Arts 
have ig son in to fill the gap, till some department 
of the Government should be charged with the 
establishment of a permanent museum, similar in 
its aim to that attached to the United States Patent 

Office at Washington. 

_ During the last few days, portions of two of 
eight fine stained-glass windows have been placed 
in Ely Cathedral, and the whole are expected to 
be in their places in June. They will represent 
the principal occurrences in the life of our Lord, 
and Mr. Wailes of Newcastle has been entrusted 
with their execution. An elaborately carved new 
reredos is nearly completed, and several exterior 
repairs, rendered necessary by the lapse of time, 
have also been carried out in the fine old building. 

It is announced that Mr. Charles Kean has taken 
a renewed lease of the Princess’s theatre for ten 
compe a proof that his enterprising management 

met with due popular support. Some of the 
exertions of Mr. Kean as manager, which merit 
highest praise on dramatic and literary grounds, 
have not been the most successful as financial spe- 
culations. Allowance ought to be made for this, 
when critical remarks are offered on performances 
of a comparatively inferior kind. As a manager 
Mr. Kean has to consult popular taste, while ex- 
ercising his own artistic judgment, too severe an 
obedience to which must, in these days, involve 
heavy personal loss. Let those who are ready to 
complain of the degradation of the drama give all 
the support they can to any attempts made by Mr. 

ean or other managers to introduce and retain 
classical and artistic pieces on the stage. At Sad- 
ler’s Wells Mr. Phelps continues to attract nume- 
rous and appreciating audiences, at his performance 
of ‘‘ the legitimate drama.” The Winter’s Tale has 
been this week the piece at Sadler's Wells. At the 

Haymarket Miss Cushman has reappeared in her 
character of Romeo, one of the most effective of all 
her representations. A new actress, Miss Swan- 
borough, made a creditable début on this occasion, 
as Juliet. 

M. Jullien’s second series of concerts was brought 
to a close on Wednesday evening after a success 
as complete as attended the former series at Drury 
Lane. The programme contained a selection of 
some of the best and most popular pieces of the 
season, including Mozart’s Zauberflét, the allegretto 
from Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, and the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s music to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Among the miscellaneous popular music, 
the Allied Armies and the American Quadrilles, 
the Valse d’Adieu, Moldavian Schottische, and the 
Sledge Polka, were given, which are the most 
successful of M. Jullien’s own recent compositions. 
The concert concluded with a new galop, Vive I’Em- 
pereur. Having noticed the chief incidents’ of 
these concerts as they occurred, we have only to 
express a hope of next season finding M. Jullien 
at the head of as effective a band, and with as 


good music, both classical and popular, as has de- 
lighted the crowded audiences at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden during. the past months. A Bal 
Masqué was given last night, on a scale before un- 
attempted, and with the full power of M. Jullien’s 
band in the orchestra. 

Paris letters record the production at the Théatre 
Lyrique of the Freischiitz under the title of Robin 
des Bois; but it is stated to be sadly mutilated, and 
to be but indifferently executed. The same letters 
mention the: first representation of a huge melo- 
drama of the good old orthodox school, at the 
Thé4tre de la Gaité; it is called the Masque de 
Poix. It is based on a famous murder committed 
in France some years ago, by means of a pitch 
plaster, but out of regard to our friends the Rus- 
sians, the scene is transferred to Russia, and the 
criminal and his accomplices are represented as 
Russians. By the way, it seems that French 
dramatists have received the mot d’ordre to make, 
as far as possible, all their villains Russians. Half 
a century ago, the stupendous crimes which are 
nightly done in theatres used to be imposed on 
the unfortunate English. But so wags the world. 
A.M. Antier is named as the author of the new 
play; he was, it is said, of great melodramatic 
celebrity some thirty years ago; but the real 
author is understood to be no less a personage than 
M. Mocquard, private secretary to the Emperor. 

The Opera House at Brussels has been completely 
destroyed by fire, together with all the dresses, 
decorations, and matériel. A new theatre is to be 
built without delay ; and in the meantime operatic 
peformances are to be given in another house. 

At the Court Theatre at Vienna, in the half- 
year ending the 3lst December, there were 118 
representations of operas. Amongst them were 
22 of Meyerbeer, 19 of Auber, and 12-of Mozart. 

Mr. MacFarren, the composer, has been elected 
a member of the Royal Musical Society of the 
Netherlands. 

Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tawrica has been brought 
out at the Theatre Royal at Berlin. 

Father Gavazzi is making a tour in the Eastern 
Counties. He is to give a lecture at Exeter Hall 
next week on the Immaculate Conception. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
GEOLOGICAL.— Jan. 3rd.—Mr. Hamilton, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Dr. A. Halley was elected a 
Fellow. The following communications were read: 
—1l. ‘On a Modern Submerged Forest at Fort 
Lawrence, Nova Scotia, illustrative of the Condi- 
tions under which some of the Coal-bearing Strata 
in the neighbouring Coast at the Joggins were 
formed in Ancient Times.’ By J. W. Dawson, 
Esq., F.G.S. 2. ‘On some additional new small 
Reptilian Remains, from the Purbeck Strata of 
Durdleston Bay; and on the Fossil Remains of 
a large Cuttlefish, from the Kimmeridge Clay, 
collected by Mr. W. R. Brodie.’ By Prof. Owen, 
F.G.S. 3. ‘On the Tertiary Formations of the 
North of Germany, with special reference to those 
of Hesse-Cassel and its neighbourhood.’ By W. 
Hamilton, Esq., President. The author com- 
menced his remarks by correcting an error into 
which he had been led in his former communica- 
tion on the Mayence Basin, respecting the age 
of the Tertiary sands of Magdeburg and Wester- 
egeln. He had there stated, apparently on the 
authority of Dr. Sandberger, that these last-men- 
tioned beds belonged to a much newer period 
than the ‘Marine Sands’ of Weinheim in the 
Mayence Basin ; whereas, not only. has Dr. Sand- 
berger described them as of the same age, but 
there is a probability of their being still older. 
The principal sections near Hesse-Cassel show a 
marine formation of no very great thickness, some- 
times consisting of blue clay, and at others of yel- 
low sand overlying extensive beds of brown coal. 
This, again, rests on blue clay, beneath which are 
sometimes found thin beds of sandstone with plant- 
impressions, interstratified with other beds of 
clay, the whole resting on Muschelkalk and 
Bunter-sandstein. The marine sands of Westere- 
geln, near Magdeburg, are also found above the 











brown coal; whereas in the Mayence Basin, the 


marine sands of Weinheim constitute the lowest . 


member of the whole tertiary series there, and are 
themselves overlaid by clays and brown coal, The 
author then proceeded to consider the relative age 
of these deposits ; and, after alluding to what he 
considers the err opinion of Phillippi, who 
regarded the Hesse-Cassel beds ‘as being of the 
same age as the Subapennine formation, endea- 
voured to show the probability that, although the 
Westeregeln sands may be somewhat older, they 
all belong to one general period, equivalent or 
nearly so to the Middle Limburg beds of Belgium ; 
and that they mark the time when a communica- 
tion must have existed between the Northern 
Ocean of Germany and the Mayence Basin, and 
between the latter and the great Southern or 
Alpine Ocean, in which the flysch and earlier 
molasse were deposited. Mr. Hamilton also 
alluded to the extensive basaltic outbursts which 
occur so abundantly throughout the whole country 
between Frankfort and Hesse-Cassel; and he 
offered an explanation of the phenomenon observed 
on several occasions, where the stratified beds of 
brown coal, clay, &c., are seen towards and partly 
underneath the basaltic masses which form the 
cappings of the plateaux. When the stratified 
beds had been raised by subterranean pressure into 
undulating masses, on a large scale, previously to 
the basaltic outbursts, the igneous matter found 
an easier escape through the fissures of synclinal, 
rather than of the anticlinal portions, inasmuch 
as the fissures in the synclinals widened down- 
wards, while those in the other portions were 
naturally wider in the upper beds. The author 
concluded by showing that the brown coal beds in 
this part of Germany belonged to at least three, 
if not four, distinct periods. 








EnToMOLOGICAL.—Jan. 1st.—Edward New- 
man, Esq., F.L.S., President, in the chair. Mr. 
Douglas exhibited a living specimen of one of the 
Elateride, Cratonychus castanipes, Payk., a species 


4 not hitherto recorded as British, which he lately 


found in the rotten wood of an old oak tree. Mr. 
Stevens exhibited two rare Indian beetles, both 
from the same collection, Jwmnos Ruckeri, and 
Dicranocephala Wallichii. The President exhi- 
bited a specimen of silken felt procured by con- 
fining caterpillars of Saturnia pavonia-media in 
receptacles which presented no points to which 
they could affix their cocoons, and thus they spread 
their silk in a layer on the smooth surface. Herr 
Pretsch had given him this information, and also 
told him a: series of very interesting experiments 
with these larve was in progress at Vienna, pro- 
mising complete success. The President read a 
note on Helobia impressa, tending to show that 
the species so called, taken in Scotland, was dis- 
tinct from H. nivalis, with which it had recently 
been associated, but rather mentioning it as a sub- 
ject for investigation than insisting upon the value 
of the ditferential characters pointed out. Mr. 
Downie exhibited a beehive containing, as he ex- 
plained, several important improvements—in hav- 
ing a movable floor for cleaning operations, a 
series of ventilators which could be opened or closed 
as occasion required, and an easy method of feed- 
ing the bees. The following papers were read :— 
‘Notes on the Economy of various Insects,’ by 
John Curtis, Esq., F.L.S.; ‘On the British 
Species of the Genus Stenus,’ by G. R. Waterhouse, 
Esq., and E. W. Janson, Fsq.; and ‘ Descrip- 
tions of some Brazilian Ants,’ by F. Smith, Esq., 
with notes on their economy, by Mr. H. W. 
Bates. Referring to the habits of one of the ants 
mentioned in the last paper, Mr. Brayley said 
that the vast trains of ants engaged in carry- 
ing the mutilated bodies of various insects might 
illustrate the accumulations of insect remains 
sometimes found in the secondary and tertiary for- 
mations, for if these trains had been suddenly 
covered up, the stratum in which they were im- 
bedded would exhibit in aftertime a similar 
appearance to the deposits to which he had alluded. 
Mr. Saunders said many circumstances of a local 
or accidental nature at times caused great quan- 
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tities of insects to be congregated together; he 
remembered just now the vast numbers of Galeruca 
tanaceti seen a few years since on the Norfolk 
coast. 


* Nomismatic.—Jan. 25th.—C. R. Smith, Esq., 
in the chair. Mr. Evans exhibited a third brass 
coin of Constantine the Great, bearing a Cufic 
inscription, which -has been stamped across the 
face of it. Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a Denarius 
of Domitia, which is probably unique. The type 
js, on the reverse, a temple with no inscription. 
Mr. J. G. Pfister read a paper on an unedited and 
unique silver coin (Denarius) of Odoacer, king of 
Italy, a.D. 476—493, which was struck at Ravenna, 
The coin was exhibited. At the conclusion of his 
paper, Mr. Pfister observed that this remarkable 
coin of Odoacer may be properly regarded as the 
first in the series of Medimval coins. Odoacer, 
having put to death Orester, and having taken the 
Emperor Romulus Augustus prisoner, really ter- 
minated the Empire of the West a.p. 476, and 
from this event, the period usually called the 
Middle Ages properly begins. Mr. Vaux read a 
paper communicated by Dr. Bell, giving an inte- 
resting account of the discovery, near Lengerich, 


»  ofaconsiderable number of Roman gold and silver 


~ imperial coins, together with some fibule, rings, and 
armille, probably of early German workmanship. 


AnTiquaRIes.—Jan.18th.—J. P. Collier, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. Henry Norman, Esq., was 
elected Fellow. The Rev. Edward Trollope exhi- 
bited a bronze ampulla, found recently in the 
parish of Screddington, near Sleaford, Lincolnshire; 
and a knife-handle, carved with the figures of 
Faith, Hope, and Justice, found in the ruins of 
Grimsby Abbey, Lincolnshire. The Rev. Thomas 
Hugo exhibited a fragment of a large iron spur, 
found in the Fleet ditch, London. Mr. J. Martin 
exhibited a dagger, found in Westwood, near 
Thornbrough. Mr. Wylie, in a letter to the Se- 
cretary, communicated Remarks ‘On the Angon 
of the Franks, described by Agathias, and the 
Pilum of Vegetius,’ accompanied by the exhibition 
of a dart-head, of trilateral form, found at Rheims, 
and presented to Mr. Wylie by M. Duguenel, of 
that city. 


Syro-Ecyprran.— Dec. 12th.— Dr. Lee in the 
chair. The chairman made some remarks upon a 
peer by Mr. Wedgewood, being ‘ Traces of an 

gyptian Origin in the Alphabets of Greece and 
Rome.’ Dr. Jolowicz read a translation of the so- 
ealled ‘ First Epistle of Baruch’ from the Syriac. 
This is an addition to the so-called pseudo epigra- 
phic or apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
and is admitted in the Syrian original and the 
Parisian and old London polyglots. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
— British Architects, 8 p.m, 
— Chemical, 8 = 
— Ro Ps tion, 2 p.m.— (General Monthly 


eeting.) 
Tuesday.—Horticultural, 3 p.m. 
— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Observations on the 
Flow of Water through Pipes and Orifices, by 
Mr. J. Leslie.) 
— Pathological, 8 p.m. 
— Royal a 3 p.m,—(Professor Tyndall on 


Magnetism. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 'p.m.—(Mr. Thomas Dickens, 
The Commercial consideration of the Silk- 
P worm —_ = 
- harmaceutical, 8} p.m. 
Thureday.—Royal, 8 pm, p 


—  Antiquaries, 


— Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Cockerell on 
rehitecture.) 


— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.— (Mr, W, B, Donne 
a on English Literature.) 
Friday—Astronomical, 3 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
—  Philological, 8 p.m. 
nstitution, 8} p.m. — (Professor Owen 


on the Orangs and Chimpanzees, and their 
Structural Relations to Man.) 
8 p.m, 
Royal Institution, 3 (Dr. J, H, Gladsto 
on, 3 p.m—(Dr, J, stone on 
Principles of Chemistry.) 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, 15th January, 1855. 

IN speaking in my last letter of the lighting up of 
trees on Christmas Eve, which is now so prevalent 
in Germany, I omitted to mention that until very 
lately it has been considered quite a Protestant 
custom, and was practised almost exclusively in 
the northern and more Protestant parts of Ger- 
many; indeed I have been informed that it was 
introduced not more than ten or fifteen years ago 
into Vienna by a celebrated tragic actor. In the 
Catholic parts of Germany, especially in the pro- 
vinces of the Lower Rhine, a representation of 
the Nativity of Christ is erected, not only in the 
churches but in the houses of private people. This 
consists generally of a little wooden cowshed to 
represent the stall of Bethlehem, with a cradle, in 
which is placed the figure of a little child, whilst 
wooden cows, donkeys, &c., stand round; this was 
called the ‘krippe,’ or manger, and the common 
people in that part of the country always designate 
puppet shows by the name of ‘krippchen.” In 
some families you see the Protestant and Catholic 
customs combined, and the ‘ krippey’ with its at- 
tendant beasts, reposing under the illuminated 
branches of the Christmas-tree. In the middle 
ages the churches in every town and village were 
brilliantly light@éd up on Christmas Eve, and the 
service began exactly at midnight. The whole scene 
of the birth of Christ was represented in the church. 
No one thought of going to bed; people wandered 
from church to church, and finished the night by 
visits to each other’s houses, and by singing hymns 
and festive songs. Saint Stephen’s day, the 26th 
of December, is still called in many parts of Ger- 
many ‘der Pferdstag,’ the horse day; and in our 
own memory it was customary amongst the country 
people for any one who could get a horse on this 
day to gallop about and make his ‘ stefansritt.’ 
In Germany the peasants used only to ride from 
one village to another, but in Swabia even now 
they go at a headlong pace over the fields and 
meadows, which, according to their superstition, 
keeps off sickness and the influences of witchcraft. 
In Swabia many of the old superstitions exist most 
strongly even at the present day ; the children place 
their little plates, dishes, or even shoes, on the 
window-sill the night before Christmas Eve, and 
finding them filled the next morning with cakes, 
nuts, apples, &c., firmly believe that the infant 
Christ, who traverses the world on a little white 
horse or a white cock, has brought the longed-for 
presents to them. Sunshine on New Year's Day, 
the peasant believes, implies a plentiful supply of 
fish all the year through, and the state of the 
weather during the twelve days from Christmas 
Eve to the 6th of January is supposed to denote 
that of the twelve months of the coming year. 
These are called in Swabia the ‘ zwélf Loostage,’ 
(or twelve prophetic days,) and knowing farmers 
draw twelve circles on a piece of blank paper for 
the twelve months, and divide each circle with a 
cross into four parts, for the four weeks in each 
month. On the night before Christmas Eve their 
meteorological observations begin, and are noted 
down every six hours. Carrots must be eaten on 
New Year’s Day, in order that one’s money may 
not fall short during the year, and molten lead is 
cast by young maidens into cold water to discover 
the trade of their future husbands, whose tools are 
supposed to be visible in the metal after it comes 
out of the water. New Year’s Eve was formerly 
celebrated in Germany by families and old friends 
passing the evening together, and relating tales 
and stories, which were thus handed down from 
father to son, and by which means much interest- 
ing oral tradition has been preserved, which is, 
however, now being rapidly lost. ‘‘ Mais nous 
avons changé tout cela,” and, I am sorry to say, 
almost all that is peculiar and national in the cele- 
bration of this evening has been displaced in Dres- 
den by balls, parties, card-playing, and handsome 
suppers. 

I mentioned to you, in one of my former letters, 
that the Brothers of Mannheim, were 
about to publish a stereotyped edition of the com- 
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plete works of Berthold Auerbach. This would 
certainly in England appear a hazardous specula- 
tion, but it seems the enterprising publishers must 
have been fully aware of the hold Auerbach has on 
the German public. A third thousand of ‘ Spinosa,’ 
one of Auerbach’s earliest and least interesting 
romances, has just been issued in this edition. A 
sketch of Auerbach’s life has appeared in the 
‘Leipzig Illustrated News,’ from which we learn 
that he was born in the Black Forest in 1812, and 
with eleven brothers and sisters was brought up 
there until he reached the age of twelve years; he 
was then sent to Hechingen, to the Talmud school, 
to study under the rabbis. He soon, however, 
deserted his theological studies, and betook himself 
to the University of Tiibingen, where he was a 
great admirer of the celebrated Strauss. He be- 
came a member of the ‘‘ Burschenschaft,” (a poli- 
tical society of students founded originally at Jena 
in 1815, by those collegians who had taken part in 
the War of Liberation, and one of whom, if I am 
not mistaken, assassinated Kotzebue.) From Tii- 
bingen Auerbach removed to Munich, where he 
attended the lectures of Schelling; his studies were 
rather unpleasantly interrupted by his being de- 
nounced as a member of a secret political society, 
and by his condemnation to the mitigated pov 
ment of six weeks’ imprisonment. Since that time 
Auerbach has devoted himself entirely to literature. 
He — to more than a dozen publishers before 
he could find any one to undertake his first work, 
and now he is certainly one of the, if not the most 
popular writer in Germany. He has just completed 
a play, which I hear is likely to come to represen- 
tation on the Dresden stage, but I have not been 
enabled as yet to see it in MS. or hear much about 
it. I must not close this letter without mentioning 
Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s concert, the 
first, and, I believe, the only one she gives for the 
present at Dresden. I need only say that her 
voice was as good as ever, and that her style seems 
with each passing year to gain in depth and ma- 
turity. The public, amongst which was a great 
mass of English people, received her enthusiasti- 
cally; a sufficient proof that they at least did not 
agree with the vulgar and flippant observations 
made so unnecessarily on her in the review of Bar- 
num’s work in ‘The Times.’ 





ante 


——— 





VARIETIES. 


Dr. Henry Dewhurst once more.—*‘ I am 
you have exposed that fellow Dewhurst. Rather 
an amusing circumstance occurred to me some 
time since in connexion with him. I was for a 
long time Secretary of the —— Horticultural So- 
ciety, and he wrote a very pressing request that I 
would obtain for him an engagement to lecture 
upon agricultural chemistry. He added, that owing 
to most terrible destitution he was unable to pa 
the e of the letter, stating that his dying vite 
and daughter had tasted no food for two days, and 
every article he could dispose of was gone. By 
the same post in which I sent a very commisera’ fing 
letter (declining his lectures, but telling him I 
started a subscription for him), I also wrote to a 
friend in ——, accepting an invitation to dinner. 
By some mistake I put the letters into the wrong 
envelopes, and when I reached my friend’s house 
was regarded as a little beside myself. From Pro- 
fessor Dewhurst (as he then ed himself) I re- 
ceived a very abusive letter for wantonly trifling 
with his feelings, in telling a man who had eaten 
nothing for two days from sheer poverty, that I 
should be delighted to have the pleasure of dini 
with him. His language opened my pls, 
stopped the subscription, and in less than a month 
saw his name in the Police Reports as a well- 
known offender against the mendicity laws. It 
was then stated that he lived in style, and kept a 
secretary. ‘* A Constant READER.” 


George Cruikshank.—Among the veterans, the 
old pictorial satirists, we have mentioned the famous 
name of one humorous designer who is still alive 
and at work. Did we not see, by his own 
hand, his own portrait of his own famous 
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face and whiskers, in the ‘Illustrated London 
News’ the other day? There was a print in that 
r of an assemblage of teetotallers in Sadler’s 
ells Theatre, and we straightway recognised the 
old Roman hand—the old Roman’s of the time of 
Plancus—-George Cruikshank’s, There were the 
old bonnets and droll faces and shoes, and short 
trousers, and figures of 1820 sure enough. And 
there was George (who has taken to the water- 
doctrine, as all the world knows) handing some 
teatotalleresses over a plank to the table where the 
pledge was being administered, How often has 
George drawn that picture of Cruikshank! Where 
haven’t we seen it? How fine it was, facing the 
effigy of Mr. Ainsworth in ‘ Ainsworth’s Magazine’ 
when George illustrated that periodical! How 
grand and severe he stands in that design in G, C.’s 
‘Omnibus,’ where he represents himself tonged 
like St. Dunstan, and tweaking a wretch of a pub- 
lisher by the nose! The collectors of George's 
etchings—O the charming etchings! 0 the dear 
old German popular tales !—the capital ‘ Points of 
Humour’—the delightful Phrenology and scrap- 
books, of the good time, ow’ time—Plancus’s in 
fact !—the collectors of the Georgian etchings, we 
say, have at least a hundred pictures of the artist. 
y, we remember him in his favourite Hessian 
boots in ‘Tom and Jerry’ itself; and in woodcuts 
as far back as the Queen’s trial. He has rather 
deserted satire and comedy of late years, having 
turned his attention to the serious, and warlike, 
and sublime. Having confessed our age and pre- 
judices, we prefer the comic and fanciful to the 
istoric, romantic, and at present didactic George. 
May respect, and length of days, and comfortable 
repose attend the brave, honest, kindly, pure- 
minded artist, humorist, moralist! It was he first 
who brought English pictorial humour and chil- 
dren acquainted, Our young people and their 
fathers and mothers owe him many a pleasant 
hour and harmless laugh, Is there no way in 
which the country could acknowledge the long 
services and brave career of such a friend and 
benefactor !—Thacheray in Quarterly Review., 
American Students at Oxford,—It is interestin 
to inquire how the recent reforms in the English 
universities affect the position of students from the 
United States. A gentleman who has recentl 
been in Oxford, has acquainted us with the result 
of his inquiries upoa the subject. The information 
which he gives was obtained from an official source 
of high authority, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as perfectly reliable. e following are ita 
most important points :—‘‘ Henceforward, a stu- 
dent from the United States may matriculate in 
the University of Oxford without taking any oath 
whatever, or Ng, “ty, Me A religious articles, He 
may also take the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
without oaths, subscription, or declaration of any 
kind, but not the degree of Master of Arts, nor 
any higher degree, He may take ‘Honours’ 
at the several University examinations. All Prizes 
and Public Scholarships would be open to him, and, 
im a very few cases, scholarships in particular 
colleges. Degrees conferred by American colleges 
are not recognised at Oxford, the only universities 
which are recognised at Darna being Cambridge 
Prg:) and Dublin, A Bachelor of Arts from the 
nited States cannot, therefore, be admitted in 
Oxford ad eundem. Oambridge (Eng.) is believed 
to be identical with Oxford in all these regulations.” 
While we rejoice at the triumph of the liberal 
in England, in gaining these and other con- 
-eessions which are of the highest importance to 
Dissenters in that country, we do not consider that 
the recent reforms are likely to affect many students 
in this country. We believe that those who tho- 
roughly pursue the course marked out in our onl: 
two complete Universities, at Cambridge and New 
Nigren, snd in some of our other institutions, will 
be as thorough scholars, and have a better educa- 
tion than most of the uates at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, in England. If an American student goes 


. abroad at all, he will find far more advan- 
tagesin Germany thanin England.—-sdmertawn Late 
rary Casgtte, 
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THE STEP-MOTHER, by G. P. 


this Series, price 1s, 6d,, is published this day. 


R. JAMES, forming Vol. 121 of 


CASTLE AVON, by the Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ price 1s. 6d., 


will be published March 1. 


Lately published, 


MAURICE TIERNAY, the Soldier of Fortune. 


‘Sir Jasper Carew,’ &c., &e. 


By the Author of 


“This novel, which forms the 119th volume of ‘The Parlour Library,’ while written in the dashing style for which the 
Author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ is celebrated, is founded on historical facts, and is full of interesting historical matter. It 


is a story of the time of the French Revolution and of the Empi 

cidents, are as authentic in ey 

appeared in the pages of the ‘Dublin University Magazine,’ but its publication in a ty form ad: 
fiction, The proprietors of ‘The 

in their attractive series of books, have acted with judgment and spirit, The story of ‘ Maurice 


capture of Wolf Tone, and other in: 


bearing testimony to its merits as a standard work of 
demand for good readi; 
Tiernay’ is sure to be widely popular.”-—Literary Gazette, 


. The accounts of the French invasion of Ireland, the 
etail as they are graphic in style. The work has already 
mits of our thus 
rlour Library,’ in meeting the 


THE HUNTER’S FEAST. By Capt. MAYNE REID, Author of 


‘ The Rifle Rangers,’ ‘Scalp Hunters,’ &¢., &c. 


“A book of wild adventures, of dashing prairie life in the ‘far West :’—a book abounding with amusing incid I 
gephe scenes, and so full of fresh breezy description, contains all the elements of popularity; and we may safely 


at ‘The Hunter’s Feast’ will be read with 
volume,” —Lady’s Newspaper, 


*,* ‘MAURICE TIERNAY’ and ‘THE HUNTER’S FEAST’ are also issued in fancy covers by Alfred Crowgquill. 


general interest. It appeals, however, most strongly to the imagination of 4 
the young, who are bound implicitly to believe in every deed of daring and every marvellous exploit recorded in the — 
bad 


The extraordinary success of these two dashing books—the first depicting a Soldier’s Life, and the second Adven- 
tures in the Prairie, &c,—has nearly exhausted the first impression, They will not be allowed to go out of print, 





LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by every Bookseller, and at every Railway Station in the Kingdom. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for February, 
1855. No.CCCCLXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 


Con TENTS. 

WHENCE HAVE COME OUR DANGERS? 

TO AN ITALIAN BEGGAR-BOY. 

ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE.—Part III. 

FERRIER’S INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC. 

SCHAMYL AND THE WAR IN THE CAUCASUS. 

REVELATIONS OF A SHOWMAN. .. 

THE LIFE OF LORD METCALFE. 

BULWER. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. 

THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN. — Part III, Written in q 
Tent in the Crimea.—Chap. XII. (Continued.)—XIII. Battle 
of Inkermann,—XIV. Winter on the Plains. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


[He DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for February, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 


The Boundary Map of Europe. 
The Lichtensteiners ; or, Convert Makers.— Conclusion. 
The Dramatic Writers of Ireland.—No, II. 
The Redeemed Vow.—A Fragment. 
Poets and Poetasters. 
Donaldson’s Varronianus. 
it to Fairyland. 
A Word on Law Reform. 
. Ireton. Siege of Colchester (1648), 
. A Glance at Irish Statistics. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street ; William 
8. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row, London. And all Booksellers. 
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Price One Shilling, 
HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY for FE- 


BRUARY contains :—1. The North-Eastern'Provinces of Tur- 
key—2. Mottoes and Devices—3. The Charitable,Associati f 
. Gleanings from a Professor’s Note-book—5. The Election of 
the Coral Insect—6. Extracts from the Journal of an Officer in the 
Expeditionary Foree (continued)—7. Notices: Mother and Son— 
The Californian Crusoe—Treagures of Art in Great Britain. 
At the Office, No. 1, Exeter Street, Strand, London. 


ABIOLA. — This remarkable and_ thrilling 
Historical Tale of the ej Ages may be had of the Pub- 
lisher, 63, :Paternoster] Row; of all Booksellers in Town and 
Ja at the Railway Stations. Ornamental boards, 3s. ; 
eloth, 3s. 64. 
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ENGAL AS A FIELD OF MISSIONS. 
By M. WYLIE, Esq., First Judge of the Calcutta Court of 


Small Causes 
: W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street. 





NEW GREEK CLAS8-BOOK. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. strongly bound, 


RAMMATICAL EXERCISES ON THE 

MOODS, TENSES, and SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK. 

With a VOCABULARY, containing every Word that oceurs in 

the Text. On the plan of Ferguson’s Latin ‘‘ Grammatical Exer- 
cises.” By JAMES FERGUSSON, M.D., Rector of the West 

anne Aberdeen, Editor of XBNOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books 

a a I.; with a copious Vocabulary. 4th Edition, 28, 6d. 


London, Blobs: Ma Marana Co. 





[ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CXCI., 
is published THIS DAY. 


ConTrENTS: 
I, FIRES AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
2. JOHN DALTON—ATOMIC CHEMISTRY. 
3. PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER-—LEECH. 
4. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL ENQUIRIES. 
5. CLERICAL ECONOMICS. 
6. THE DOMESTIC FEARTH. 
7, PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS. 
8. THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA. 
9, CORSICA. 
10. THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the Ist of February, 1855, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 164, containing the TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHAR: 
MACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents:—The Proceedings against the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety—The Judgment in the Court of Quecn's Ben¢h—The Bene- 
volent Fund of the Ph ical Soci Ci d Infu- 
sions—The Preparations of the Pharmacopwia—New Variety of 
Cochineal—Iron and its Preparations—Allotropy—Economic Zoo- 





logy—On some Rare Kinds of Cardamoms—The Amoma of Westen 
Africa—Cubeba Clusii—The Action of Organic Acids on Cotton and 
Flax—Extract of Aloes—Raspail—Ozone—Quicksiiver Mines of 
Old and New Almaden—Early Closing, &. &c. 

Volume XIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 

London: John Churchill, New Burli Street ; Maclachl 
and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF DR, YOUNG. } 
In Two Vols. Royal 18mo, price 10s., cloth, 


HE COMPLETE WORKS, POETRY and 
PROSE, of the REV. EDWARD YOUNG, LL.D., formerly 
Rector of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, &c. Revised and collated with 
the earliest Editions. To which is prefixed a Life of the Author, 
by JOHN DORAN, LL.D. With Eight Illustrations on Steel, and 
a Portrait. 

“We pay no slight compliment to this volume (Wilmott's Cow- 
per) when we say, that the text ee to have been as carefully 
watched, if we may so speak, as that of Young, by James Nichols, 
the pains-taking Editor of that poet’s Complete Works.”—ATHE- 


NAUM. 

‘¢ With the life of Young by Dr. Doran we are much pleased. It 
is well written ; and it really gives some intelligible account of the 
life, character, and fortunes of Young. The book is from the print- 
ing-press of James Nichols, who also ably performs the duty of 
editor.”—Lirerary Gazerre. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGUZR, CCRLESTIBUS UNA. 


U 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS 
General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 
English Translations; Man pt-Notes Bibles; 
Polygiot Bibles in every variety of size and com 
bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibles; 
Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 
Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other langua 
in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament a 
the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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Prete LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
The Sca.z or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found | of A 


T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, London, are exhibited 

the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in Dressing- cases, 
Workboxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of 
utility or luxury, suitable for presentation. A separate depart- 
ment for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table 
Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c.,as usual. 





very moderate character, but at the same time quite 
the risk incurred. 

Four: Frrras, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be spplien to increase the sum in- 

sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

Onz-Tutrp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, oa — asa debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at conveni e Di will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the witidg of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Szcurity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its Subseribed Capital of £750,000, of which 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 

ieties 
i financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 
At the close of the last Financial Year thesums 
Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 
The Premium Fundtomorethan . . 00,001 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





g Orders d for Merchants and Captains. “An exten- 
sive assortment of superior Hair and other Brushes for the Toilet. 


LOWER POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 

JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
—— possible price, for Cash. 250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








(0004, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
by —_— grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
8, 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 
aan regard = purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To wend the ie gireutage of this year’s entry, proposals must be lodged at 
‘ead- Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies, on or before 


Me Mar MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOCIETY. 


Heap Orrice—26,)8T. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon—126, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


Instituted 1831. Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Profits are divided every Three Years,and wholly belong 
to the Members of the Society. The next division takes place at 


Ist March, 1856. 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 
on A Poticy For £1000, patep Ist Marcu, 1832. 


£1,523 8s. will be payable if it become a claim during the current 
year, after payment of this year’s Premium. This is an addition 
of more than Fifty per Cent.on the Sum Assured, and averages 
#2 3s. 7d. per cent. per annum. 

Supposing such a Policy to have been effected at the age of 
Thirty, the additions might now be surrendered for a present Pay- 
ment of £221 7s. 10d., or if applied in reduction of the future 
Premium, would reduce the Premium from £25 10s. 10d. to £6 3s. ; 
and even this small payment must be reduced every Three Years 
during the subsistence of the Policy. 


AMOUNT OF EXISTING ASSURANCES . 
ANNUAL REVENUE 
AMOUNT OF ACCUMULATED FUND 


£ 
seeveee 4,234,598 
coos 152,615 
839,354 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposals, and all infor- 
mation may be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices 


in town or country. 
126, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


W. COOK, Agent. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


NATMONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament* 


PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 


LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 


At the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, held on the 30th November, 
1854, it was shown that there had been issued no less than 2130 
Polices, covering Assurances to the amount of £1 027,500, and 
yielding Annual Premiums amounting to £50,110. 

Rha cong Rovext et it arg that the number of 
en in force was nsuring £1,337 ,5' 
an Income of £55,207. - hilar ties 
The Number of Policies now in force is 5,248. 
The Amount Insuredis. . « + £2,298,027 8 2 
The Income from Premiums is 100,510 91 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1843 and 1853), addi 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, an 
by which a ver of £1000 issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
bn lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
rein! issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 

Agents ane for vacant places. 

‘rospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Gecretary. 


Pease and FOREIGN PATENTS. — 


Patents taken out on tee most mod te 
am, Hal'end, Gennc erate = for France, 


Se matters ye wil 
Simon and Cow 7, otre Dame 
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n the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Du- 
rability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have 
pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter:—FROM SIR 
RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.— 
Second Testimonial.—“ In reply to your letter, received this morn- 
ing, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can 
state, with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders 
and other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the 
least apparent difference since the first laying down, now several 
years ; and I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the 
houses that are being erected here.” 

N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Telegraph 
Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, Buckets, 
with numerous Ornamental and Useful Articles Manufactured by 
the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, Wharf 
Road, City Road, London, and Sold by their Wholesale Dealers, in 
Town and Country. 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob pewessnts American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
Lene ue the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 

and h of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, poner onsen salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes — 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores On any part of th e body. 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the = 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pelling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for eyer prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine,and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy i in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole ‘Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths IIs. 


BEACIIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &c., are 

INVARIABLY PRODUCED IN 2 OR 3 WEEKS by COU- 
PELLE’S CELEBRATED CRINUTRIAR, universally acknow- 
ledged as the only preparation to be really depended upon for the 
unfailing production of Hair, as also checking Greyness, Baldness, 
&c., and rendering the Hair luxurisnt, curly, and glossy.— Mr, Wil- 
liams, 8, Lowther-st., Li n now show as fine a head of 
hair as any person, solely from elihe your Crinutriar.”—Sejeant 
Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland. “‘ Through using your Crinu- 
triar, I have an excel'ent Moustache, which Thad before despaired 

of.”—Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks. ‘‘ My head, which was quite 
bald, is now covered with new hair.”’— Price 2s. per packet, 
through all Chemists and Perfumers ; or sent post free for 24 penny 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle Street, Newman St., 
Oxford St., London.—Guard against imitations under closely simi- 
lar names. 20 pages of Testimonials, with list of Country Agents, 
post free for 2 stamps. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment’s inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons in England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hun- 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 

















DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
{SLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any may kind. 
ESTIMONIAL FR’ 

The late Dr. JONA THAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &e., &e 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
age himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

I feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“T can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
ding to your ap The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that 
for. medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 
“With my beat wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


* (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 
“To Dr. De Jongh.” 
Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. De 
Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO.,77, Strand, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions,and may be obtained from respectable Che- 
= and Druggists in town and country, at the following 
price: 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ome > 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. —IMPERIAL MEASU 
*,* Pour Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, oF any part 
of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 

the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 

Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, "London. 

The Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 


tion. 
EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 


direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 
fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperial gy half- pints, 2s.; pints, 
8. 6d. ; quarts, 6s. 6d. ; five pint bottle, 1 
ee * Orders from the country should candle state “‘ KEAT- 
ING'S COD LIVER OIL.” 











DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price ls. ; or by Post for ls. 6d. 


HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 

and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 

health, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 

through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life 
By 8S. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 


toms, and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
di ly employed in the t: of this disease. 
This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 


LIEUTENANT of DRAGOONS Cured of 
RHEUMATISM by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—This Officer, who is in the Dutch army, states that Hol- 
loway’s Pills and Ointment have cured him of Rheumatism, which 
appeared to be incurable, as neither sea-bathing, vapour-baths, 
nor preparations yaunted as sure remedies, did him any good, and 
the treatment of the doctor, after several months’ trial, was with- 
out success. At this juncture he commenced taking these Pills, 
and rubbing the Ointment into the complaining part twice a- day, 
which effectually cured him in the course of six weeks. The truth 
of this statement can be vouched for by Mr. J. B. Stratman, of 
Bois-le-Duc.—Sold by all Druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s 
Fpabistwent, 244, Strand, London, "and at 80, Maiden-lane, New 
ork. 











ton, Member of the London Royal College of 8 May 2, 
1845; Li iate of the Apoth ies’ Company, April 30, 1846. 


J ust Published, 
SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
Patients; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 


on receipt of ee stamps, free, Examination free. 9, Suffolk 
Place, Pall M: 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frau 
that are Praationd by per persone who edversies the speedy, 


By A ME BER ‘OF 
OYAL Co 1EGE OF SIOTANS, London. 


London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 





OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the Concen- 
trated Essence of the Sea- weed, containing in a highly con- 
densed form all the virtues of those biases, to ‘which = au- 
thorities ascribe the ipal ben from 
the Sea. It emeb speedy relief and a certain cure ‘in all cases 
of Acute or Chronic R Gout, 
and other pains in the limbs = joints. It is now vapidly super- 
seding all other external remedies in cases of Weakness, Relaxa- 
tion, Cont) » Paralysis, stimess, Peformities, of May 
Tumours, Scrofulous iseases, and the Malformati 
or heme o> wove oy The pap in all cases where friction is recom- 
7 eeting 708 Sold in 5 
Ste edhe Ch 79, 8t. Paul's Church- 
a! 


ard, ‘Lond 
, Which may be had 
gratis on application, and bp pest ou six postage stamps. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, bound, 


MR, SHEIL'S LEGAL AND POLITICAL SKETCHES. 


Epitep, with NOTES, sy M. W. SAVAGE, Esa. 


Also, now ready, in 1 vol., with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 
BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1855, 
Corrected to the Presznt Tre, from the Personat Communications of the Nontttry, &e, 


Also, Second Edition, in post Svo, 5s, bound, 


THE MODERN ORLANDO. 


By DR. CROLY. 
PyprisnEp ror H, COLBURN, ny u1s Succrssors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Grrat Mariporoven Sree. 





13, Grzat MaRLBorovuGH Street, 


Messrs. HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; 
Oz, ADVENTURES IN THE EAST. 


Br SADYK PASHA, Revised, with Original Notes, by Colonel SZYRMA, Editor of “ Revelations of Siberia.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, [Immediately. 


TURKEY; its History and. Pro-|/ THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


gress: from the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES PORTER ; D’ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I, 
continued to the present time, by Sir GEORGE LAR- From numerous Original Sources, By Miss FREER. 
PENT, Bart., &c. 2 vols, 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s, 2 vols, with fine Portraits, 21s, 
bound, 


LORD PALMERSTON’S OPI- The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of 
NIONS and POLICY, as Minister, Statesman, and/ Justice. Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq, 
Diplomatist, di more than Forty Years of Public 


Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, 21s, 
. 1 vol. Svo, with Portrait, 12s. bound. 


“This second series of the ‘ Romance of the Forum’ equals 
TROPICAL SKETCHES; or, 


the first in interest and variety.”—Literary Gazette, 
Reminiscences of an Indian . Journalist. By W. 
KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of “Forest Life in Ceylon.” 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of AUS- 
2 vols, 21s, 





TRALIAN LIFE. By Mrs. CLACY, Author of “A 
Lady’s Visit to the Gold Diggings,” &c, 2 vols, 21s, 


Also, in the press, in 2 vols, 


A NEW WORK BY SAM SLICK, 


ENTITLED 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 








THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


MRS. GORE'S NEW NOVEL, 


MAMMON; .0z, THE HARDSHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 


* Stories, like glow worms, far away, shine bright, 
But lock’d-to near, have neither heat nor light."—Webeter. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE WENTWORTH.” $3 vols. [Just ready. 
OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. By L.|HERBERT LAKE. By the Au- 
HOWE, Dedicated to Professor Artoun. 2 vols, thor of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


“ A clever romance. The style throughout is fluent and Y HUSBAND. B 
sar amathe aos Lo ang esepnmisennnand bay) Bg eel “The Gambler's Wife.” 8 on 


: , written ex taste 
and feeling! ohn Bu, 7? NN ANN “| A WTIPODES: or, The New Exist- 
5 Se ae ence. A Tale of Heal Life. By A CLERGYMAN. 
THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 


of our own time. It is very-elo- 
“The secession of such men as Newman, Man- — The Critic, 
the which the 











DR. DALTON'’S NEW WORK. 


HE HISTORY of BRITISH GUIANA: 

Comprising a General Description of the Colony ; a Narrativeg 
some of the principalEvents from the Earliest Period of its Diseovery 
to the Present Time ; and an Account of its Climate, Geology, 
Products, and Natural History. By HENRY G. DALT Xue 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. Witha My 
Fy my cee. Two Vols. Svo, price 36s.; or (large paper) royal 

vO, s. 6d. 


“‘ The first really complete and systematic work, in which ahi. 
torical and descriptive account of British Guiana has been pte 
sented to English readers.”—Litzrary Gazette. . 

“ It must have cost the author vast labour, and essentially d. 
serves to be classed. among the useful works of modern literatun, 
Reliable accounts of English colonies must always rank among thy 
pet important historical contributions to English literature," 

EADER. 

“ An elaborate publication. That part which relates to medicine, 
or its cognate topics; climate, temperature, &c., is most satisfy. 
tory.”—Srecrator. 

“The most ample and complete account of the colony that hy 
yet appeared.” —Onserver. 

“ A work of enduring interest, and not likely to be superseded," 
— WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 

“A work of great value and importance, and will, doubtles, 
take high rank among our colonial literature.” — Dispatcu. 

“ A work of great value to the historian, the ethnologist, the 
naturalist, and the statician, and combining an unusual excellene 
of style, and a lucid arrangement of matter.”—Joun Butt. 

“A text book and authority upon all questions relating to th 
subject.”— Artas. 

“The standard work on British Guiana.”"—Darry News. 

“ The latest and most comprehensive work extant on its sub 
ject.”"—Pnress. . 

“ Dr. Dalton has brought a large share of ability as wel} as i. 
dustry to his task. His work is in reality a full d at 
gen: ral History of British Guiana, from the earliest discovery 
exploration, to the present time, together with notices of the Me 
tural History of the country, the various missions and religious) 
tablishments, &c., comprising a vast amount of valuable inform 
tion.”"—Sunpay Times, ’ 


Longman, Green, Brown, and Longmans, Paternoster Row. | 





UGHES’S READING LESSON BOOKS 

Mr. EDWARD HUGHES, Head Master of the Ropl 

Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital, begs respectfully to 
direct public attention to his Series of 


FIVE READING LESSON BOOKS, 


well illustrated, and suited to the educational requirements of the 
present day. 

These Books are carefully graduated, so as to lead the pupil st 
by step from the observation of the simplest to the comprehension 
of the more complex phenomena of Nature. They are now being 
practically tested in the schoo] under the Editor's care. The Fitt 
Book, which is now ready, 12mo, 448 pp., price 2s. 6d., contains:= 


How to get Knowledge, and | 8. Political and Domestic Eo 

the Use of Books. nomy. 
Scientific Biography. 9. Chemistry and its Applic 
Physical Geography. tions. 
Geology and Metallurgy. 10. Arts and Manufactures. 
Vegetable Physiology. 1l. Mechanics and Mechani 
Animal Physiology. 12. Natural Philosophy. 
Natural History and Ethno- | 13. Astronomy. 

logy. 14, Fine Arts, 

15. Literature. 


Influenced by the idea that no individual could do complet 
justice to the numerous and varied regions of knowledge necessity 
to be surveyed in such a series, Mr, Hvenes has sought, and o- 
tained, the co-op ion of men eminent in science and literatur, 
as also of well-known and valued practical educators. In th 
way theory and practice will go hand in hand, and correct eat 
other. The articles are written by :— 


Allen, Joseph, Esq., R.N. Jones, Owen, Esq., F.8.B.A. 
Allman, Dr. Jukes, J. Beete, Esq., F.B.8. 
Arnoux, M. G., Esq. Lankester, Dr., F.R.8. 
Baillie, Henry, Esq. Latham, Dr. Rbt. Gordon, FRS. 
Bazley, Thomas, Esq. Legrew, James, Esq. 

ll, John, Esq. Macadam, James, Esq. 
Busk, Dr., F.R.8. Main, Rev. R., M.A., F:R.AS 
Calvert, G., Esq. Mann, Dr. James. 

, John, Esq., A.M. Mitchell, Rev. M., A.M. 

Chorley, Henry, Esq. Patterson, R., Esq. 
Connon, Charles W., Esq., A.M. | Playfair, Dr. Lyon, C.B. 
Cowper, Charles, Esq., C.E. Purcell, Edward, Esq., A.B. 
Craik, George L., Esq. Reid, Hugo, Esq. 
Creasy, E., Esq., A.M. Riddle, John, Esq., F.R A.8. 
De Morgan, Augustus, A.M. Robinson, J. C., Esq. 
Esq. Shaw, G., Esq. 





sNoores 





Tyndall, John, ber F.BS. 
Walker, Captain, R.N. 
Walker, Charles V., Esq. 
Wornum, R. N., Esq. 
Walsh, John, Esq., LL.D. 
‘Wyatt, M. Digby, Esq., B.A. 
The names of the ibutors are a sufficient g tee that 
the matter of the books will be of the highest class, and it will ® 
the Editor's business to see that the form in which the 
articles are presented shall be suitable for general 1 
The experience he has already had in preparing school-boobs, att 
the success which has attended his labours, inspire him witht 
confident hope that this Series will both supply an admitted wail, 
and give general satisfaction. 


Also, just published, price 3s. 6d. 
_ OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Pp of the Inorganic Matter of the Globe, and the 
bution of Organized Beings. Fifth Edition, 12mo, with 8 coloured. 
Maps, and an Etymological Appendix on Geographical Name 
By Dr. ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, F.RB.5S. % 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

A. and C.'Black. ‘Dublin’: Hodges and Smith. 
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London : Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Cove 
Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Mem® 
Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent @ 
aforesaid), and published by him at bis Office, 5, 


Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, February 3, 1856. a 


Glaisher, James, Esq., F.R.S. 
Hall, L., Esq., F.8.B.A. § 
Hill, Rev. Jas., A.M., F.R.A.8. 
Hunt, Robert, Esq., F.R.S. 
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